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Conditions that Make for the Unification of the Kindergarten 
and Early Grades 


In the Curriculum 
By Luella A. Palmer, Assistant Director Kindergartens, New York City 


A’ urgent need is felt not only for the unification 

of kindergarten and primary curriculums but 
for the improvement of both. If new courses of 
study are formulated with an intelligent desire to 
respond to child nature and its best development, 
to the changing interests and needs of children, a 
curriculum will be provided that will effectively 
and wisely co-ordinate and unify the work of these 
grades. 
devising better education for the child between 
four and seven years of age. Such education will 
promote a gradual and continuous organization of 
the child’s experience. 

The question for discussion resolves itself into 
“what are the characteristics necessary for an 
improved type of curriculum for the kindergarten 
and first grade,”’ and “what changes must be made 
in the prevailing courses of study’’? 

Let us first consider what changes are sometimes 
suggested which do not mean improvement of the 
curriculum. In the kindergarten there is sometimes 
an effort to introduce reading in rather a formal way. 
It is suggested that kindergartners ‘‘label articles 
of furniture, pictures, etc., with their names,’’ ‘‘use 
games with cards on which are written the names 
of the days, months, members of the family,’’ hang 
“printed charts containing story, sentences, phrases, 
and words.’ On the other hand the simple hand- 
work material of the kindergarten is often offered 
to children in the first grade in the effort to make 
the work of the two grades seem more alike. Both 
attempts at unification are misguided efforts, be- 
cause neither device responds to a child’s interests 
at the specific period. Children under six years of 
age are not ready mentally for definite reading 


The question of unification is then one of 


work, and the first grade children desire hand-work 
material which will give fairly permanent results. 

The first essential characteristic of the new type 
of curriculum is that it must take into consideration 
the environment of the particular children and 
the experiences that they have gained and are 
gaining outside of the school. It must deal with 
phases of the child’s life as he is living it. 

Formerly the kindergarten ignored the experience 
of particular children and offered for educational 
content ideas that were so far removed from the 
child’s interests that they did not vitally affect 
his activity. The present tendency in the kinder- 
garten is in the right direction, to start with and to 
utilize the experiences gained in the home and neigh- 
borhood. There is also provision for real life 
experiences in the class room. For further improve- 
ment we must study the child to find out what is 
real to him and what does vitally influence him. 
Are teachers patient enough to offer an idea and 
then wait to see what is real to the child in that 
idea before they inject the adult conception of 
what the child’s reaction should be? For instance, 
we have learned that it is the ‘feeling of a house” 
rather than its appearance that means “‘house’’ to 
a little child, so in place of the small gifts we are 
providing screens and large blocks with which chil- 
dren can make inclosures and arrange to carry on 
housekeeping activities. 

There are favorable indications that the grades 
are also beginning to see the necessity for keeping 
the school education in close touch with the child’s 
everyday experiences. In the Rockford, IIl., public 
schools there is a progressive attempt to make life 
the basis of all activities in the class room. They 
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have a course of study entitled ‘““Community Life.”’ 
It states that “various subjects should be blended 
into a meaningful whole.’”’ ‘‘Subjects should not 
be detached.” ‘A child learns useful things asso- 
ciated in life relations.’”” The outgrowth of these 
experiences will be ‘‘content subjects, related hand 
work, physical education, formal subjects or tools, 
appreciation subjects.”” The relegation of the last 
mentioned phases of education to a subordinate 
place in the curriculum, to their function in inter- 
preting and enriching life, which is the core of the 
school work, denotes a long step in advance. 

The improved curriculum which will unify the 
kindergarten and first grade must concern itself 
with life—child life—and plan to influence the 
child’s gradually shaping interests and habits by 
utilizing and modifying normal childish activities. 

The second characteristic which makes for im- 
provement and therefore unification of the curricu- 
lums is the realization of the aim of school educa- 
tion in a democracy. ‘‘The work of the elementary 
school is to produce worthy citizens for democracy.”’ 
Good citizens must understand their relationshlp 
to other individuals and to the group. Sociai 
training must become part of the education given 
in the school. 

The old type kindergarten was sometimes blind 
to the fact that children of kindergarten age were 
only learning how to associate with equals; they 
placed stress on the organized form, as in ring games, 
and required such form before the children were 
socially developed enough to desire it, and there- 
fore it could only be maintained by the autocratic 
method of teacher control. ~ The new type of kinder- 
garten is trying to develop social virtues by giving 
children opportunities to get into working relations 
with others. We hear the term now “socially 
organized kindergarten,’’ meaning one in which 
the children gather in spontaneous groups for some 
rather momentary interest or are gathered together 
by the teacher for the consideration of some activity 
or purpose that she knows will appeal to all. 

Most of the grade work fails to provide oppor- 
tunity for social training. Yet there are indications 
that in introducing the use of the project method, 
there will, of necessity, come about a freer association 
of the children and more self-organized grouping. 

The improved curriculums must plan for train- 
ing in social habits that lead an individual to find 
and keep a helpful relation towards his community. 

Worthy citizens must not only live in harmonious 
relation with others but they must work for the 


improvement of the group. While curriculums must 
be based upon the immediate interests and experi- 
ences of children, the school must promote improve- 
ment, interpretation, enrichment, and organization 
of experience, in order that the individual and the 
society of which he is a part may form the habit of 
growing and being interested in the cultural aspects 
of life. 

While the kindergarten formerly neglected the 
child’s immediate experiences and by artificial means 
persuaded children to perform activities that 
appeared to indicate the organization of thought, 
they did lay stress upon the cultural side of educa- 
tion. With the present tendencies in the kinder- 
garten in the desire to promote freedom, there is 
a danger to be guarded against. All exhibitions of 
activity should not be accepted as of equal value. 
The kindergartner must realize the embryonic begin- 
nings of valuable phases of interest and activity 
and guide the crude expressions into more organized 
form. The child should be held up to the level of 
the best that he can do, and models of still better 
achievements should be presented for his appreci- 
ation and consideration. 

In the grades less emphasis must be laid upon 
the technique by which learning is acquired and 
more emphasis upon the emotional reaction of the 
child towards the acquisition of knowledge. The 
technique should be gained because of the child’s 
desire to learn. For instance, the first-year chil- 
dren should not be taught to write by laboriously 
copying words given by the teacher which have 
little content value to the children. They will 
drill themselves upon the letters that they cannot 
form if they have as an incentive the desire to be 
able to write a letter inviting their mothers to a party. 

The so-called subjects of the curriculum must 
be realized as phases of education which are valuable 
but which only gradually organize themselves out 
of experience as distinct phases. In the kindergarten 
the interests and activities that point in these direc- 
tions should be selected by the teacher for special 
consideration. In the first grade there should con- 
tinue to be a gradual organization of the child’s 
experience and an appeal for technique only as it is. 
found necessary for better self-expression. 

Another desirable characteristic. of improved 
curriculums will be flexibility. The day will not be 
portioned off in so many minutes for each activity. 
There will be reasonable limits and certain definite 
moments, but allowance will be made for consumma- 
tion of activities and for individual choices. The 
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old type kindergarten held rather rigidly to a cer- 
tain order of procedure for year, month, and week. 
In the present kindergartens there is a reasonable 
flexibility. The kindergartner realizes that if she 
is to get true art expression she must seize the 
moment of inspiration, and so she sometimes sets 
aside a carefully arranged program to take advantage 
of an unforeseen vivid experience which has value 
for the children. 

The Rockford report shows that there is hope 
for more flexibility in the grades. It states: ‘‘read- 
ing, language, and other activities are closely related; 
the subjects should be so arranged as not to inter- 
fere with effective teaching by maintaining fixed 
periods.”” One all-day excursion to the park may 
arouse more love for and understanding of nature 
than many twenty-minute periods daily throughout 
the month. 

Teachers must be allowed more freedom. They 
should be given certain standards and also definite 
times when they should check themselves up. But 
in the intervening time they must be left free to 
provide the education when it will make most appeal 
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to the children and have the most lasting effect. 
The examination should be given by the teacher to 
herself; she must judge if she has responded to 
the needs of each particular child, and if she has 
kept a wise balance between the child’s impulsive 
choices and the consideration of phases of experi- 
ence that she knows are socially serviceable. 

In the new curriculums which unify the kinder- 
garten and the first grade the ‘whole child must 
come to school.’’ There must be less organization 
of subject-matter and more organization of the 
child’s experiences. The curriculum should include 
such phases of real child life as provide opportunity 
for improving the type of response. This will be 
found in the serving and eating of lunch, in playing 
with toys, in the care of gardens, in the dramatiza- 
tion of a story, in planning for a Thanksgiving 
celebration. We have emphasized knowledge and 
have left out the emotional response of the child. 
The new curriculum must be a motivated curricu- 
lum where the best type of knowledge is acquired 
but gained through living in situations that call 
for the full use of the child’s powers. 


In Method 
By Mary E. Pennell, Supervisor of Kindergarten and Elementary Grades, Kansas City, Mo. 


It is a truism to state that method cannot be 
considered apart from means and ends to be accom- 
plished, as method is merely a way of applying 
means to reach certain goals. As education has 
always had definite ends to be accomplished and 
certain materials to use, so it has always had a more 
or less consciously defined method by which it 
endeavored to apply means to secure the realization 
of its aims. 

As aims have changed so methods have changed. 
As materials have changed so a change in method 
became necessary from time to time. I will present, 
through illustrations, two methods which I believe 
you and I have used, and a third one in which we 
are coming to see the virtue more and more. 

In the first method we established certain 
stations along the line with single tracks between 
them. We placed on the track engines perfect in 
all their mechanism, but we failed to kindle any 
spark in the fire box. When the grade was down- 
hill all went well; but when the grade began to 


ascend, either the engine had to be pushed from 
behind or towed from in front, step by step, until 
the journey was completed and the final station 
reached. The motive power lay outside the engine 
itself. No alluring side tracks could be explored. 
The engine must not leave the tracks; it must not 
break away from the outside force which alone 
propelled it or disaster would result. As it was, 
there were many wrecks along the way, for many 
engines jumped the tracks. 

This method was practically universal in all 
branches of education when we felt the accomplish- 
ment of the curriculum, stated in terms of subject- 
matter alone, was the main thing. In kindergarten, 
this curriculum consisted of certain sequences of 
folding, cutting, weaving, and gift forms; in the 
primary school, so many pages of reading, a certain 
number of arithmetic combinations to be fixed, cer- 
tain spelling words to be learned. Through painful 
operations performed by the psychologists in both 
fields, and a cessation of efforts to pick out the 
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mote in our brother’s eye without attending to the 
beam in our own eye, kindergarten and primary 
teachers came to see that such curricula are only 
means to the accomplishment of much larger and 
more fundamental goals uniform in both fields; 
namely, ability to think clearly or good mental 
habits, ability to live with one’s fellows or good 
social habits, the possession of certain skills and 
knowledge to enable children to live richer, fuller, 
more useful lives in a community now as well as in 
the future. 

With our attention focused on these new goals 
and the knowledge that they could be attained only 
through the exercise of the child’s own powers, a 
new method evolved. 

We took up all the tracks between the stations. 
We kindled sparks in the engines themselves, which 
generated an abundance of steam, and then we 
turned the engines loose. We dared not interfere 
when we saw them swamped, exploring blind alleys, 
or bordering on precipices. We must not impose 
our knowledge upon the child. When we came to 
check up the results of this method we found that 
while much experience and pleasure had _ been 
derived in exploring the countryside, many engines 
never reached the station. They were lost on the 
side tracks and could not by themselves find the 
main lines. To our surprise, also, we found that 
habits of good thinking and social co-operation had 
not been developed. In fact, quite the con-trary 
was true in many Cases. 

Now I believe we are coming to a saner method. 
We should have our definite stations along the way, 
representing the skill and knowledge which have 
been found of most worth in the past and which 
the psychologists and teachers in the experimental 
school have found to be within the range of the 
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forward the particular reform to which he is devoted in universal education. 


ment of philanthropy he may be engaged, he will 


interests, capacities, and needs of the children of 
today. We have a network of tracks all over the 
field with switches and junctions connecting the 
different lines, which all lead toward and through 
the main stations. We generate steam in the boiler 
of the engine by making the child feel the need of 
skill and knowledge. We place on board an experi- 
enced engineer or teacher. These teachers, to be 
most efficient, should be trained in both kinder- 
garten and primary work and should be under the 
supervision of a person trained and experienced 
in both fields and having super vision. 

The child should be allowed to experiment for 
himself in the way of getting to the stations which, 
because he has had a share in establishing them, 
he feels to be worth while to reach. This oppor- 
tunity for self-direction along the way will develop 
in him habits of clear thinking and social considera- 
tion. When too many aimless side tracks are 
explored the teacher is aboard to help him find his 
way back on to a more direct and fruitful route, 
at times to make him feel the need of getting back. 

This method, I believe, will tend to unite kinder- 
garten and primary along the most fundamental 
lines. The child will be given opportunity to form 
good habits of thinking and social consideration 
under the wise guidance of the teacher. He will 
also be required to attain certain skill and knowl- 
edge in each field which, although not identical, 
must be acquired in the same way, namely, through 
the exercise of his own powers. Only as a child 
is trained in a democracy can we hope to fit him for 
participation in a democracy; but let us not forget 
that democracy does not mean without leadership 
but experienced leadership and intelligent follow- 
ship, for the purpose of reaching definite worth- 
while goals. 
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nkind will find the only sure means of carrying 
In whatever depart- 
find that department to be only a segment of the 


great circle of beneficence of which universal education is the center and circumference. 


—Horace Mann. 
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Americanization of the Foreign Child 


By Mary Florence Hay, Elizabeth, N. J. 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT, of whom no one can 
think without the word ‘“‘American’’ coming to 
mind, says in his book, The Great Adventure: ‘Never 
yet was a country worth living in unless its sons and 
daughters were of that stern stuff which bade them 
die for it at need, and never yet was'a country worth 
dying for unless its sons and daughters thought of 
life, not as something concerned only with selfish 
evanescence of the individual, but as a link in the 
great chain of creation and causation so that each 
person is seen in his true relation as an essential part 
of the whole, whose life must be made to serve the 
larger and continuing life of the whole.” 

Brooks in Christian Americanization says: 
‘“‘Americanization is the achievement of national 
unity for world service on the plane of our highest 
ideals.” This is the work which is set before the 
people of America to accomplish with the foreigner, 
and how best to do it and where to begin is the great 
problem. Naturally work with the foreign child 
would seem to be the starting point, for who is more 
eager to learn and to be like those around him than 
the child. 

The problem is made difficult by the fact that 
most of these foreigners segregate themselves and 
live in colonies together where the English language 
is not heard. They have their own stores, banks, 
and churches, and one may pass through their streets 
day after day and hear nothing but a foreign lan- 
guage spoken. 

At the present time there are many agencies at 
work to Americanize the adult foreigner, and this 
work is of vast importance. All realize that work 
done with the adult must reflect on the child. The 
great burden of the work to Americanize the foreign 
child, however, falls upon the public school of today, 
and if the teacher is farseeing and full of sympathy 
for and patience with these queerly dressed, shy, 
sometimes old-faced, little tots who come in not 
knowing what is before them in this strange new 
place, no one can measure the work done for good in 
such a class. 

The state of Wisconsin, in its survey of the need 
of Americanization, recommended first that wher- 
ever possible kindergartens should be established, 


for the kindergarten was the most effective agency 
for teaching the necessary amount of English to the 
foreign child to enable him to master reading. This 
is the first work to be done with these foreign chil- 
dren coming to our shores; to establish a common 
language between the teacher and the group. The 
joy on a little child’s face and the pride in his eyes 
when first he can come to his teacher and make a 
request or a statement in English! Once started, 
how quickly these children learn! 

The writer had two Italian children who had re- 
cently arrived in this country placed in kindergar- 
ten, although they were beyond the age for that 
grade—the girl nine and the boy seven years of age. 
Both children remained several months, coming to 
school every day, the summer term included. It 
was my privilege to visit them in their home and I 
found that both parents were employed during the 
day. An old grandmother was taking care of the 
children. The boy and girl talked fluently in Eng- 
lish and translated to the grandmother all that was 
said, and then translated into English her Italian 
answers. If outsiders could have seen the pride in 
that old Italian woman’s face when those children 
were able to do this, they would have felt that labor 
with the foreigner is worth every effort put forth. 

The public schools are trying to create an under- 
standing of and love for America, a desire to have a 
home here, and to support American institutions and 
laws. Have you ever seen a little foreign child with 
an American flag? How they love the color of it, 
and when they have been taught to sing, and sing as 
they do with all their hearts, 


‘There are many flags in many lands, 
There are flags of every hue, 
But there is no flag in any land, 
Like our own Red, White, and Blue. 
Then hurrah for the flag, 
Our Country’s flag, 
With its stripes and white stars, too, 
For there is no flag in any land 
Like our own Red, White, and Blue.”’ 


one cannot help but feel that a beginning has been 
made toward Americanization. 
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These foreign children love and want to know 
about our American heroes as they grow older, and 
even in kindergarten George Washington and Abra- 
ham Lincoln are often talked of, for the older children 
seem to delight in telling the younger ones what 
they have learned. 

The story comes to mind of one of my little girls 
who wished to impress me with the fact that her 
mother loved George Washington. She remarked: 
“Says my big sister like that—‘Georgie Wash he 
die?”” Upon confirmation of the report from me, she 
looked very sorrowful and said: ‘Yes, and I says 
like that to my mamma, and my mamma cries 
something fierce because Georgie Wash dies.” 

One day when some four-year-old Italians were 
passing through the hall, one little chap looked up 
at the picture of Washington and said to me: “I 
know that man. We have him at my house. He’s 
George. He good American man.”’ 

The war did much to make these children feel 
that they are Americans. Every drive for money in 
which they were permitted to participate helped to 
strengthen this spirit. Never was such eagerness to 
give and to help shown by any other class. All 
that was needed was an appeal and an envelope and 
the money came pouring in, and every penny had to 
be counted before them and the amount repeated 
many times during the morning. ‘What is it going 
to buy for our soldiers,” or “for the poor little French 
children,” or ‘‘for the Red Cross’ was often asked. 
How they love the Red Cross Society! Indeed this 
society proved a wonderful bond between their own 
old country and the new. The older children worked 
for it and through their efforts hundreds of mothers 
came to knit and give of their little spare time to all 
branches of the work and always for ‘‘our soldiers.”’ 

The kindergarten children never considered a 
session complete unless we sang, God bless our splen- 
did men. They brought money for Thrift Stamps 
and Penny Saving Stamps until we wondered where 
the money all came from. 

Another phase of this Americanization work with 
which the school has to deal is the health and clean- 
liness of the children. Many of these foreigners, be- 
cause of financial conditions, have to live in con- 
gested quarters, and this factor alone lowers their 
vitality and their powers to resist disease. One of 
the first lessons to be taught the foreign child is that 
of cleanliness, and this is work which must be done 
every day. He must be impressed with the fact 
His 


hands, especially before eating, must be washed, he 


that to be well and strong he must be clean. 


must eat well, sleep well, and have as much sunshine 
and fresh air as he can get. 

The Italian depends greatly upon his wine and 
often neglects to provide milk for the growing child. 
Much good work can be done by the teacher in talk- 
ing often of the benefits of milk and hot chocolate 
and good cereals as opposed to wine and coffee. 
Foreign parents are usually eager to do their best 
for their children and when the child reports at home 
that the teacher says,‘‘Milk and chocolate are good 
for children. Wine is not good, and will not make 
strong children,’’ we have found that in many cases 
the milk is bought. Often the question is asked by 
the foreign child, ‘‘Do American children do this or 
eat that?’’ Here the teacher is given her chance. 

In our Americanization work with the foreign 
child great care should be exercised at all times to 
foster the child’s pride in his parents. These peo- 
ple of the old world can and do bring much of value 
to us if we will but recognize it, and we in the schools 
should help the child to realize this and make him 
proud of his parents’ knowledge of and love for art 
and music and hand work. 

Many times the foreign child advances more 
rapidly than his parents in this new country and 
feels superior to them, and in his disrespect terms 
them ‘‘Wops,” “‘Ginneas,” ‘‘Hunks,’”’ or whatever the 
street name for their nationality may be. Great 
harm is often done in this way. We must keep the 
love of home and respect for the family in the hearts 
of these foreign children if we are to have them grow 
to be good American citizens. Often a child will 
say, ‘‘My mother can’t speak English, only Italian 
she knows,” and we answer, “Yes, like my mother, 
for my mother speaks only English and cannot speak 
Italian,’ and somehow the child seems cheered. 
Others will say, as though it were something to be 
proud of, “‘I can’t speak Italian. I only speak Eng- 
lish,’ and here we encourage the learning of both 
languages. With just a little thought and tact a 
teacher can help these children to become all-around 
Americans. 

The Bureau of Education in Washington, D. C., 
published the following tentative course in Elemen- 
tary Civics for Immigrants, which can be used quite 
effectively with the children of the grammar grades 
in our public schools. 

How He Lives—To show relation of a citizen to 

his community. 
Food. 

Write on blackboard list of articles of food eaten 

at breakfast and dinner by members of c ass. 
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Show how articles of food came from all parts of 
the world. 

Unlawful to sell spoiled food. 

What community does to protect its people from 
spoiled and tainted food. 

Selection of food. Prices of food. 


Impress: Good food, well cooked, means good 
health. 


Clothing. 
Class names various articles of clothing. 
Process of making clothes. 
Importance of wearing clothing suitable to season. 
Proper selection of good simple clothing. 
Need of having clothing made under sanitary 
conditions. 


Water. 
Various uses—drinking, washing, cooking. 
Needed everywhere by every one. 
Where water supply comes from. 
Dangers of impure water. 
Need of pure water. 
Distribution of water—piping, reservoirs. 
How is water paid for? Use of meter. 
Drink large quantities of pure water for good 
health. 
Bathe frequently. 


Fresh Air. 

Discuss condition of air in class room. 

Explain necessity for ventilation. 

How to ventilate a room. 

How air is polluted. 

Effect of polluted air on health. 

Importance of tenement and lodging house in- 
spection. 


The Citizens’ Community. 
Fire protection and prevention. 
Police protection. 
Health protection and disease prevention. 
Accident prevention. 
Public schools. 
Public library. 
Recreation. 
Post office. 


America’s Great Men. 
Story of Christopher Columbus discovering 
America. 


Life of George Washington, as the first citizen of 
America. 


Biography of Abraham Lincoln, the Savior of 
American citizenship. 

Our present President. 

‘“‘Every American can serve America, the land of 
many peoples.”’ 
The American Flag. 

Have flag. Let children give description of it 
through question and answer method. 

Explain what our flag stands for. 

History of the American flag. 

Love of Americans for their flag. 

Pledge of allegiance. 


Holidays and National Anniversaries. 


What they stand for and how celebrated. 
Celebrate with special exercises all national holi- 
days. 


It would seem as if any boy and girl, after a 
course of this kind, must be helped toward becom- 
ing a better American citizen. 

In 1916 a co-operative arrangement was devel- 
oped between the U.-S. Bureau of Education and the 
U.S. Bureau of Immigration. The Bureau of Im- 
migration now sends the names, ages, and prospec- 
tive addresses of all alien children entering our ports 
to the office of the school superintendent of the city 
in which such children are to make their homes. In 
this way the children can be found readily and placed 
in school to begin their education here. 

The state of California in 1915 passed a law 
called The Home Teacher Act. This act provides 
for the employment of teachers by boards of educa- 
tion to go into the homes of the foreigners ‘‘to instruct 
the children and adults in matters relating to school 
attendance, sanitation, study of English language, 
and in household duties such as purchase, prepara- 
tion, and use of food and clothing and in fundamen- 
tal principles of the American system of govern- 
ment and the rights and duties of citizenship.”’ 

The public library can and does accomplish much 
in helping to Americanize the foreign child. The 
children’s reading rooms and the children’s depart- 
ment with sympathetic librarians guiding these 
strange children and helping them to select good 
books, advising them and making them feel at ease, 
are doing splendid work. 

The public library of Newark, N. J., established 
a system several years ago whereby the children of 
the public schools, especially in the foreign districts, 
could obtain books from the public library in their 
own school building two days a week through a 
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librarian sent to the school by the library. This 
plan has been discontinued. It is believed that the 
foreign child gains more by forming the habit of 
going to the library or to its branches himself, for 
in so doing he is taken out of his every-day environ- 
ment, he comes in contact with other children, and 
in time gains confidence in himself. 

The church of today can also be a large factor in 
Americanization work. Here the church is given a 
great field in which to perform foreign missionary 
work at home. Many of the churches are taking 
this up with vigor, and the modern church, with its 
parish house containing a gymnasium with shower 
baths, bowling alleys, and floor space for all sorts of 
games and activities, can be busy every night in the 
week with its clubs of boys and girls coming from 
foreign homes. Great work can also be done by the 
church, with good moving picture shows, giving 
these children instructive and wholesome pictures, 


and its reading rooms can be filled with the older 
boys and girls, who are only too anxious to find a 
quiet place in which they may read or study during 
the evening. 

We must remember that in most of these foreign 
homes, because of the large families and crowded 
conditions, the children have no place of their own 
for study or recreation, and worst of all they have no 
place where they can invite their friends or acquaint- 
ances. ‘Therefore it is the work of every intelligent 
American, if he wishes to do his best for America, 
to wake up to the situation and see that these for- 
eign children coming to our land are given the best 
that we have to offer as Americans. 

The rapidly increasing foreign population makes 
it imperative that this work be carried on, not 
half-heartedly but whole-heartedly, and by people 
fitted for the work by virtue of their sympathy and 
vision. 


Civics in the First Grade 
By Wallie Touve, Centralia, I11. 


Note: This lesson should follow Arbor Day, not lead up to it. 
out” before the day arrives. 


Ix 
May 
Onject: To create an interest 
their value to the community. 
As citizenship should be taught as much as 
possible through action, plan excursions, the aim of 


in trees and 


which should be to take a census of the trees along 
the streets of the town. 


Preparation Before Taking Excursions. 

1. The teacher should look up and make note 
of a few important facts about most of the common 
trees of the community. If there is a good florist 
in the town get him interested. He can give you 
the location of some of the unusual trees of the 
town as well as important or interesting facts. 

2. (a) Have morning talks on the eivic value 
of Arbor Day. (c) Value of 


trees, as conserving moisture, preventing floods, 


(b) Kinds of trees. 


providing fuel and lumber, etc. 


Celebrate special days as something new, not something “threshed 


Excursions. 

1. Take the entire room to visit an unshaded 
street and one of the prettiest shaded streets. 
a kodak picture of each street. 

2. Take squads at different times along the 
streets and in a notebook take down names of all 
the different kinds of trees on the streets visited. 


Take 


Work in the Schoclroom Resulting frem Excursions. 

1. Compare notes obtained by different squads; 
put on blackboard all different kinds of trees found. 

2. For seat work let children cut from squared 
paper the letters of the names of trees found. (To 
be used on chart later.) 

3. Pring in specimens of as many kinds of leaves 
as possible. (Teacher may have to get these her- 
self the night before or early in the morning of the 
day on which they are to use them.) Let children 
draw around leaves and color them exactly as they 
‘see them. Mount these (the best wall 


ones) on 


. 
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on 


paper, ingrained or oatmeal, with names of trees, 
also pictures taken on excursions. 

4. Share the results with the local newspaper, 
giving for publication the names of the different 
kinds of trees found along the streets of the city. 


Teacher's Preparation. 

Tulip Tree. Native of U.S. 
England to Florida. 
canoewood. Wood is 
grained. 


Found from New 
IXnown as the whitewood or 
light, compact, 


and _fine- 


Sycamore. In England the tree called sycamore 
In U.S. the sycamore is a buttonwood 
or plane tree. 


is a maple. 
The wood of the sycamore known 
along the Mediterranean is regarded as indestructi- 
ble and was used to make mummy cases by the 
ancient Egyptians. 

Liquidambar or Sweet-Gum tree. 
and Mexico. 


Native of U.S. 
The fragrant liquid, resin, called oil 
of liquidambar and copal balsam, is obtained from 
the sweet-gum of Mexico and United States. 

Maple. Peculiar to the northern and temperate 
parts of the globe. About fifty species are known, 
found in Europe, North America, and parts of Asia. 
The sugar maple is the most important. A tree of 
moderate size in Vermont, New York, and some 
parts of Canada yields from four to seven pounds of 
sugar. The knotted parts of the sugar maple 
furnish the bird’s-eye for cabinetmakers. The Great 
Maple of Great Britain furnishes wood for carving 
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and musical instruments. The Norway Maple is 
often planted as an ornamental tree. 

Elm. <A widely distributed genus of: trees. 
Found in North America and Europe. Very beauti- 
ful and graceful. Sometimes growing thirty feet 
before branching out. A valuable shade tree for 
parks and streets on account of the rapidity of its 
growth. Elm wood is valuable for making hubs of 
wheels, cattle yokes, and other things. 

Locust. Grows best in Tennessee and Kentucky, 
but as it spreads rapidly and is subject to insect 
pests, it is losing its popularity. The wood is hard 
and durable and is used for cogwheels and special 
purposes in cabinetmaking and shipbuilding. 

Poplar. Belongs to the willow family. There 
are about eighteen kinds. The trembling motion 
of the leaves is caused by the stem being flattened 
vertically where attached to the leaf. Rapid 
growers. Wood is light, white, and soft and not 
very valuable. 

Oak. Called ‘The Monarch of the Forest.” 
The most common species are the white oak, the red 
oak, ‘the bur oak, and the live oak. The live oak 
which grows in the South is an evergreen. The 
white oak and the red oak are of equal value for a 
number of purposes where strong timber is needed. 
The bur oak is of little value except for fuel. Oak 
lumber is used for manufacturing purposes and 
finishing interiors, etc. The 
tanning. 


bark is valuable for 


E experience of the ages that are past, the hopes of the ages that are yet to come, unite 


their voices in an appeal to us: they implore us to think more of the character of our people than 
of its numbers; to look upon our vast natural resources, not as tempters to ostentation and pride, 


but as means to be converted, by the refining alchemy of education, into mental and spiritual 


treasures; they supplicate us to seek for whatever complacency or self-satisfaction we are disposed 


to indulge, not in the extent of our territory or in the products of our soil, but in the expansion 


and perpetuation of the means of human happiness; they beseech us to exchange the luxuries of 
sense for the joys of charity, and thus give to the world the example of a nation whose wisdom 


increases with its prosperity, and whose virtues are equal to its power. 


For these ends, they en- 


join upon us a more earnest, a more universal, a more religious devotion of our exertions and 


resources to the culture of the youthful mind and heart of the nation. 


Their gathered voices 


assert the eternal truth, that, IN A REPUBLIC IGNORANCE IS A CRIME. 


Horace Mann. 
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What the Primary School Needs from the Kindergarten 
Point of View 


By Mary Dabney Davis, Supervisor of Kindergarten and Primary Grades, Duluth, Minn. 


HE work in our schools at the time that this 

topic was given to me had made me feel very 

optimistic concerning the present good work done in 
our primary grades. 

There is an organized system of visiting days 
where the teachers visit in their own buildings as 
well as in other buildings in the city where various 
types of work are being conducted. Play periods 
are organized in most buildings in which the lower 
primary groups use the kindergarten room for self- 
initiated activities, while the kindergarten children 
have language and story work in the primary room. 
‘There is an exchange between kindergarten and 
lower primary- rooms of e~uipment, such as slides, 
walking boards, seesaws, as well as the large Hill 
blocks. 

Several requests have already come from kinder- 
garten and primary teachers for an opportunity to 
exchange work for the coming year. 

‘The Puildings and Grounds Committee of the 
Foard of Education had invited four of us, repre- 
senting the teachers, principals, and supervisors, to 
act in an advisory capacity on the plans for new 
buildings. As a result of these conferences plans 
had just come from the architect, which included 
lay windows, a play room common to kindergarten 
and frst grade, and floor acuaria. 

I felt that my optimism, created by these activ- 
ities, might need tempering, so I placed the question, 
‘\Vhat does the primary need from the kindergar- 
ten point of view?”’ to a kindergartner, a primary 
teacher, a principal, a supervisor, and a superinten- 
dent. ‘These were the answers: 

} Fe kindergartner said, ‘‘Allow the primary more 
self-initiated activities.’ This is a problem of time, 
a cuestion cf “When.” 

The primary teacher said, “Provide a separate 
room for free activities. My boys work on big con- 
struction problems and say it is no fun to do things 
if they can't talk.’’ This is a problem of space, or 
“Where.” 

The principal said, ‘“The primary school needs a 
teacher who knows how to conduct self-initiated 
activities."’ This is an administrative problem deal- 


ing with teachers already in service as well as a 
training school problem, a question of ‘‘How.” 

The supervisor said, ““The kindergarten idea 
seems to me to center around child-conducted activ- 
ities. Some kindergartners do not demonstrate it 
and some primary teachers do. My idea then is to 
incorporate this as a principle and all try to demon- 
strate it. This means to understand what play is, 
and how to provide for small group work.”’ 

Analyze now some of the reasons why the kinder- 
garten has been able to make its splendid contribu- 
tion to the education of little children, why it has 
been able to demonstrate the ‘‘When,” ‘‘\Where,” 
“How,” and ‘“‘What”’ in the education of little chil- 
dren. Then see what possibilities it has yet to dis- 
close and what contributions the primary teachers are 
now making in the line of current educational prac- 
tice. 

The kindergartner has always had special train- 
ing, with special emphasis upon child study and the 
materials helpful in the training of little children. 
She has always, through her work with young chil- 
dren and her freedom from school routine, had an 
opportunity to come in close connection with the 
home. Pecause of her special training, adminis- 
trators have generally left her free to conduct her 
work with a choice of time schedule and materials 
that has never fallen to the lot of a primary teacher. 
On this account she could lay more emphasis on 
health and character formation through habit devel- 
opment. This can answer the question of ‘‘When,”’ 
“How,” and ‘“‘What.’’ Because of the movable fur- 
niture and the equipment adapted to little children, 
room arrangements have been possible to provide for 
work which called for both concentration and man- 
ual activities. A recognition of this provision for 
different types of activities is altering the furniture 
and room arrangement of our primary schools. The 

kindergartner has been the first in the field of meas- 
urements of achievements to record the child’s 
growth in things other than _ subject-matter. 
Through record cards of daily and monthly work a’ 
change of idea in lower primary report cards is be- 
coming prevalent. 
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When the kindergarten’s contribution is recog- 
nized to the’extent that it is placed as the beginning 
of the school situation it must recognize an even 
added responsibility. The school subjects of the 
curriculum are necessary skills, just as habits and 
attitudes are a part of the training for citizenship.” 
To be an integral part of the school system the kin- 
dergarten curriculum must demonstrate that it con- 
tains in solution the arithmetic, language, reading, 
history, and geography that are crystallized as sub- 
jects in the upper grades. Such a consciousness of 
purpose will add greater dignity and power to the 
kindergarten work. The kindergarten program pro- 
vides for the strongest demonstration of correlation. 
This is the reason why it would be difficult for a vis- 
itor to lay his finger on any one activity and label 
it one of the accepted elementary school subjects. 

Primary schools are now accepting the idea of 
units of work or projects as a guide for their daily 
programs. Various demonstrations of correlation 
are being made. Last year a course of study was 
introduced in our city of Duluth. The subjects of 
the curriculum, English, drawing and industrial art, 
physical education and music, geography and his- 
tory, and arithmetic were outlined for every grade 
from the kindergarten through the high school. To 
our new teachers the problem of reading five vol- 
umes of a course of study and assimilating its mean- 
ing while teaching was great. For their help partic- 
ularly, we made cross-sections of the course of study. 


of the particular subject. Reading from left to 
right, one phrase or sentence at a time, the possibil- 
ity of correlation of the subjects was vivid. As the 
teacher read under geography, ‘‘Food supplies and 
their relation to the grocery store and farm,” she 
could find something in each of the other columns 
which would carry on the same thought in another 
subject. For example, under drawing, ‘Illustrate 
farm life with drawing, using crude symbols’; under 
picture study, Sheepfold’’; under English, 
“Experiences of home, school, and out-of-doors,”’ 
activity sentences based on these experiences for 
beginning reading. Under music and nature study 
were similar suggestions. Culling in this way from 
the cross-section of the course of study makes a 
suggestive weekly program. The form of this pro- 
gram is at present imitating that of the correlation of 
the course of study. Across the top of a double page 
in a blank book, the teacher places her time sched- 
ule with the subjects of the curriculum. She divides 
the rest of the page into five checks and inserts the 
experience from the course of study probably desir- 
able at that time, a note of possible correlation be- 
tween this particular work and the other subjects, 
and leaves a space for inserting such things as happen 
for which no plan had been made. 

Pesides the cross-section of the course of study, 
showing the correlation of the subjects and the 
weekly lesson plans, the teachers are beginning to 
see the value of taking a subject such as “Indian 


Correlation of Course of Study—IB 
English | Reading | Geugnehy Art Drawing Study Music Education 
| - — —— 
Experiences of \Pre-primer \Food supply, |Represent Illustrate The Sheepfold, \Use the |Dramatize 


vacation, 


work in action its relation to 
home, school, 


life on 
sentences based jfall garden, 


lsand table. 


farm life with |Jacque. home songs, Story Plays, 


outdoors 


jon experiences 


jgrocery store, 
jflarm, etc. 
| 


| 
| 


| 


Make a store 
(counters). 
Model vege- 
itables, fruit. 
|Construct 


| 
jcrayons (using 


icrude symbols) 


\Drill on draw- 
ling of house, 
ltruck, 
animals, 


Calling in the 
Herd, Millet. 
The First Step, 
Millet. 
Madonna of the 


doll songs, 
Mother Goose 


of birds, 
flowers, or any 
subject which 


page 77, 
|Course of 


melodies, songs |.Study. 


Home, Indus- 
trial and 
Season 


things used 
\in a store 


| 


Chair, Raphael 
enters daily activities 
experiences 

land surround- 

| lings of child 


wagon, etc. 


(An illustration of the correlation of the course of study.) 


For example, the correlation of the course of study 
in the B1 work was written in columns headed Eng- 
lish, History and Geography, Drawing and Indus- 
trial Art, Picture Study, Music, Nature Study, and 
Physical Education. Into these columns fell the 
high lights of the course of study. Reading down 
in each of these columns we could see the progress 


life’’ and analyzing what possible experiences in the 
course of study can be taught while the children are 
developing this topic as a unit of interest. 

It is necessary to prove that skill and ability are 
achieved through following units of child interest. 
Thinking of this brought out the question of what 
really determines promotion in the kindergarten and 


| 
| 
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lower grades. This isa common question, and many 
have tried various ways of solving it. In the state 
of Minnesota, there is no law requiring children of 
five to attend a kindergarten nor any legal ruling 
whereby a six-year-old child of lower mentality can 
be retained in a kindergarten. Ways and means of- 
educating the public and of educating ourselves as 
to the worthwhileness of the work which we are do- 
ing in the kindergarten has stimulated experiments 
with report cards which can be termed practical. 

Last year the kindergartners experimented with 
a daily record sheet and a quarterly report card. 
After all the criticism had been considered, a final 
sheet was printed and is being used this year. The 
child is rated for his English, his physical freedom, 
social life, habits, and industrial art abilities. The 
very appearance of this systematic printed daily 
record sheet and the summary card has been of more 
help to establish in parents’ minds that the kinder- 
garten is a place of definite business-like procedure 
than anything heretofore. The work is not yet 
completed. 

One of the supervisors’ duties is to bring this idea 
before the public through the parent-teachers’ clubs. 
The very intelligibility of these report cards to the 
parents has made it evident that something along 
this line would be desirable for lower grades. There 
has been in use in Duluth a report card from the 
first grade through the eighth on which each subject 
of the curriculum is marked numerically. The fol- 
lowing are specific instances of the dissatisfaction 
which this method creates: In a second grade a child 
held her card to the teacher and said, ‘“‘What does 73 
in language mean?”” When 73 as a grade and lan- 
guage as a subject had been explained to her, she 
straightened and said, ‘“‘Well, if I’d known that, I 
could have talked more than 73.” In a first grade 
a child had been slow in all the school subjects and 
had made very little if any progress. To encourage 
her one day the teacher emphasized her helpfulness 
with the other children when they were putting on 
their wraps. After the other children had left the 
room, this child slipped up to the teacher and said, 
‘Please put how well I helped with the coats on my 
report card.’’ To incorporate such legitimate skill 
into a report card is our present problem. 

As a guide in that direction, we sent out two ques- 
tionnaires, one to the kindergartners and one to the 
B1 teachers, asking for a distribution of one hundred 
points among certain qualities of skill and behavior 
by which a child’s promotion could be determined. 
A summary of the kindergarten report showed that 


43.59 per cent of the counts were given to English, 
which included dramatization and ability to use 
complete sentences, a knowledge of six Mother Goose 
rhymes, 30 lines of other verse, ability to tell a story, 
describe a picture, or tell of an experience with a 
minimum use of three sentences, and the elimina- 
tion of three grammatical errors tabulated by the 
teacher at beginning of year. 

Habits received nearly 26 per cent of the counts. 
The habits listed as being desirable were the power 
to set a problem, plan and execute it, and judge the 
result; courtesy, using thank you, excuse me, please 
“John”; helpful initiative and self-reliance in the 
group; honesty and trustworthiness: health and 
posture; obedience; orderliness; carefulness in han- 
dling material. 

Industrial arts received 17.8 per cent of the 
counts. This included the following: Know six 
standard colors; ability to draw a house correctly, 
showing one end and one side at once; ability to 
paint within an outline; ability to cut on a line; 
ability to weave simply; ability to construct from 
a 16-fold basis; and familiarity with pictures out- 
lined for kindergarten. 

Music received 12.63 per cent of the counts. 
This called for the ability to sing three simple songs 
with tone and word accuracy; an ability to inter- 
pret 2/4, 3/4, 4/4 rhythm, skip with two feet, and 
catch a ball twice in succession. 

Our deductions were made along these lines. 
Since nearly half the time in the kindergarten is de- 
voted to developing English, are we getting in the 
first and upper grades proper reaction from it? Also, 
if we are devoting that amount of time, are we using 
it to its full value? The B-First returns were col- 
lected under two headings, one the child’s ability to 
read, the other, habits listed similarly to that on the 
kindergarten questionnaire. Reading and_ habit 
formation determine a child’s promotion while other 
subjects do not. A large per cent of the first-grade 
teachers considered reading the one essential for 
promotion. The others gave 69 per cent for reading 
and 30 per cent for habits. The interesting fact is 
that practically the same emphasis is given habit 
formation in the first grade as is given in the kinder- 
garten. In the kindergarten and probably in the B- 
First this rating becomes a question of the presence 
or absence of the habits desirable. In the upper 
grades a rating of the degree to which those habits 
are used might be taken into consideration in the 
forming of a new report card. 

The results of this discussion among the teachers 


centered around a decision to permit such teachers as 
desired, and who felt themselves capable, to experi- 
ment in teaching the first and second grades to deter- 
mine new standards of attainment. Accurate rec- 
ords will be kept and comparative results will be 
drawn. It also resulted in committees representing 
the kindergartens and first two grades, and the third 
and fourth grades meeting to formulate a report card 
intelligible to parents and a measure of a child’s 
achievement in subjects and behavior. One other 
suggestion was made, and that is the possibility of 
trying the idea of a cycle of teachers from the kin- 
dergarten through the first grade. This would mean 
that a kindergarten teacher would pass through at 
least the first-grade experience of her group of chil- 
dren before returning to her work. We have a few 
teachers who will carry on this experiment, and the 
result will be an inspiration for the other teachers. 
Some of the difficulties about introducing new 
ideas in a public school system are the many people 
to consider,—the superintendent, the business su- 
perintendent, the supervisor of upper grades who 
will receive into his department the children now 
being educated or led astray, the principal who has 
the orderliness of her building at heart, the teacher 
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who is proverbially regarded as rigid in her teaching, 
the janitor who doesn’t like to sweep too many times 
nor among irregular furniture, and the parent who 
wants the three R’s taught without any frills. 

But this is an erroneous conception. Every indi- 
vidual has a consciousness ready to be awakened to 
right thinking. 

' The kindergarten work has and does center 
around the children. 
mary school is to center its work around subject- 
matter. Put both kindergartner primary 
teacher must know the interests and probable abili- 
ties of little children. She must become familiar 
with the subject-matter and materials that will 
meet and further their interests and abilities. She 
must have an opportunity to discuss her difficulties 
where she will receive help. The administrators of 
the school system must have faith in the principle 
of self-activity as an educational factor. They must 
also have the same faith and confidence in the pri- 
mary teacher as they have had in the kindergart- 
ner. <A situation of this sort is educational for 
child, teacher, administrator, and community: alike. 
The product will prove that the principle is cor- 
rect. 


The temptation in the pri- 


Training the Primary Teacher to Use Free Activities 


By Marion S. Hanckel, Supervisor of Kindergarten and Primary Grades, Richmond, Va. 


UCH is said and written about making the 
primary teacher free, by giving her the same 
equipment, furniture, and materials as are provided 
for kindergartners. Teachers are being gradually 
trained to use such equipment, but we must not for- 
get that the greater number of primary teachers in 
our public schools are not so trained. They do not 
want, and know they cannot use, this equipment 
educationally, so it is useless to force it on them 
until they are ready for it. 

“Free materials and activities” hamper the old- 
fashioned teacher, be she young or old. They 
promote, she thinks, disorder and noise, which 
she dislikes. She wants an immovable child, im- 
movable furniture, and a book, a pencil, and a piece 
of paper to work with, because she is an immovable 
teacher, so immovable that she must suffer a com- 
plete change before she herself will be free. When 
she is free, her thoughts will not be “tied to the 


years that are gone,”’ but she will be “‘alert, imagina- 
tive, and in sympathy with the needs and oppor- 
tunities of today.”’ 

I have no new remedy for this very old difficulty, 
but I have faith, ‘‘a conviction of an unseen ideal 
leading to the obedience of a life,” which gives me 
hope. Just as I can remember changes in school- 
room furniture from long wooden benches, reaching 
to the ceiling, where one hundred children were 
taught by one teacher and sat for hours without 
moving, up to the single, adjustable desk and seat, 
such as we use in most of our best schools now, 
so the day of movable furniture, free activities, 
and movable teachers is coming, and we are hasten- 
ing that day through our work for this ideal. 

Superintendents and supervisors must change 
as well as the teacher and not require so much 
formal work in the course of study. The course of 
study must fit children and not the reverse, which 
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is too often the case today. The course of study 
should read up and not down. The kindergarten 
should dictate to the first grade, the first to the 
second, the elementary school to the high school, 
and so on up to the university. When this is done, 
there will be better teaching, freer, happier teachers, 
and the children will learn more than they do now. 
The great war tried to teach us this lesson, but 
some of us are slow in learning. 

To free the teachers even more let us take the 
children into our confidence, and find with them 
needs that they have for the formal facts which 
they must learn, and have the power to acquire. 

Co-ordinate the subject-matter of the course 
of study so as to keep the so-called 
related, as they are in life. 

Reduce the number of children in a class, particu- 
larly if they are immature mentally. 


‘“‘subjects”’ 


This reform 
is much needed, because our compulsory education 
laws have increased the number of low-grade minds 
in our schools, and they are often crowded in part- 
time classes. 

If after two terms in the same grade the chil- 
dren seem incapable of doing the work necessary, 
place them in “observation classes.’ This is 
being done successfully in Cincinnati and Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Use school time for teachers’ meetings and home 
visiting; and, as a city’s industries, libraries, and 
museums are such an important part of every 
child’s education, encourage excursions to give the 
children first-hand experiences. Any school system 
which does not include these in its course of study 
is adding to the handicaps of its future citizens. 


When the above, and a few other local handicaps, 
are removed, we can begin to look for signs on the 
part of the immovable teacher that she has changed 
her attitude. She will want to study the children 
who have come from the grade below, and will 
have time, in thought and feeling, to stop and learn 
what they have gained which she can use in her 
grade. 

The supervisor will then have a chance to help 
the teacher, through suggestion and praise, to do 
individual, original work, to see that she needs 
further training to keep up with the times, or to 
compete with teachers from good normal schools, 
so that some will ask to be trained while they are 
in service. The results of this training can be at 
once carried into their schoolrooms, and these few 
can do much to leaven the lump of teachers, some 
of whom feel too old to change. Others are young 
in years, but their training did not make them 
broad-minded or adaptable to new conditions. 

Many supervisors will say, ‘‘But the remedies 
you suggest are mainly in the province of adminis- 
tration,’ and so they are; but there never was a 
time in the world’s history when teachers influenced 
administration as they do today. Our part is to so 
guide this public opinion which is moving teachers 
everywhere that they will ask for and get those 
things which will carry our schools forward to that 
democratic ideal which the nations of the world are 
looking to us to give them now. 

To bring this ideal will take time, so let us not 
hurry and be impatient of delays if the trend is 
forward, but rather let us be “tactful, gentle, patient, 
strong, and unswerving”’ for the faith that is in us. 


Papers given at joint meeting of Primary Council and I. K. U. at Atlantic City. 


‘“‘T wouLpD,much sooner surrender a portion of the territory of the commonwealth to an ambi- 
tious and aggressive neighbor than | would surrender the minds of its children to the domain of 
ignorance.’’—Horace Mann. 


Course of Study in Arithmetic 


Grade One, Based on a Few Projects in Industrial Arts 


for the Advanced Division of 


By Bertha M. Rogers, General Grade Supervisor, Janesville, Wisconsin 


(Concluded) 


A Habit-Forming Exercise 


RITHMETIC is essentially a habit subject. 
Some children often show ability in other 
ways, but fall behind their classes in some of the 
automatic processes. For them it is desirable to 
fix” facts through short, quick drills. To illustrate 
this type of lesson, the following is offered as an 
example of the method outlined under the head- 
ing, General Methods of Procedure. 


Lesson: 

Type: drill. 

Topic: Counting by two’s. 

Time: 4 minutes. 

Teacher’s Aim: To drill a selected group on 
the counting by two’s to twelve. 

Child’s Aim: To count by two’s faster so as 
to distribute materials more quickly. 

I. Motive: An individual can count out a 
dozen nails by two’s. The teacher times him and 
records the score. 

II. Idea: One member of the group counts 
two, four, six, eight, ten, twelve, and the teacher 
writes the numbers in serial order on the blackboard. 
A slow child reads the numbers and they are erased. 

III. Repetition with Attention and Variation: 

1. An individual counts the children by two’s 
as for marching. 

2. A group of boys count two, four, six, etc. 

3. A group of girls count two, four, six, etc. 

4. A group of girls and a group of boys count 
alternately,—(girls) 2, (boys) 4, (girls) 6, (boys) 
8, etc. 

5. An individual counts two, four, six, etc. 

6. Individuals count out a dozen nails by two's, 
and the teacher times them. Their first score is 
compared with their second. 

Inasmuch as ideas and habits are not taught 
the same way, it is incumbent on the teacher to 
discover the characteristic parts that ought to be- 
come permanent acquirements and provide several 
short periods for practice. 


The teacher may find it desirable to drill on the 
following facts: 


12 inches—1 foot. 
3 feet—1 yard. 
2 pints—1 quart. 


12 units—a dozen units. 


5 cents—a nickel. 
2 nickels—a dime. 
10 dimes—a dollar. 


The reading of numbers. 

The writing of numbers. 
Counting by two’s to twelve. 
Counting by tens to a hundred. 


Summary 


Arithmetic in the first grade should come as the 
result of a need for the solution of practical prob- 
lems and should be used as a means of interpretation. 

No separate periods for number work should 
be assigned until possibly near the close of the year, 
when, if it is found desirable, several short periods 
each week may be used for practice. 

Measurements in the study of industrial art 
projects involve the inch, foot, yard, and the fraction 
¥% inch; the pint, the quart, the pound, the dozen, 
¥ dozen; cent, nickel, and dime. This work also 
necessitates counting by one’s, by two’s, etc. 

Writing numbers may well be a part of the work 
of the first year. 

The meanings of quantitative values and re- 
lationships should be taught as occasion demands. 
Sufficient repetition should be provided to fix the 
most essential facts permanently in the memory. 
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Use of the Reflectoscope for Illustrating Children’s Stories 


The Adventures of the Little Field Mouse 
HE accompanying pictures may be used with 
the reflectoscope for illustrating the story of 
the Adventures of the Little Field Mouse, which may 
be found in Stories to Tell to Children by Sara C. 
Bryant. 

As suggested in the first article of this series 
(published in December), the drawings should be 
mounted on heavy paper or light weight cardboard, 
51%" x 3%” (post card size), and they are more 
attractive if colored. 

The teacher tells the story while another person 
shows the pictures on the screen by means of a 
reflectoscope, mirrorscope, or any kind of stereopti- 
con lantern which will show post card views. 

Delightful entertainments may be given in this 
way for children of kindergarten, first and second 
grades. Even the third and fourth grades often en- 
joy these ‘“‘movies.”’ 

The pictures may also be used for language les- 
sons. 

The illustrations given here should be shown at 
the points in the story indicated by the accompany- 
ing lines: 

1. Once upon a time there was a little brown 
field mouse. 

2. He played hide-and-seek in an old log. 

3. —when he saw a smooth shiny acorn. 


By Henrietta C. Starke, Boston, Mass. 


—but the acorn rolled away. 

5. Till it came to a place where a big oak tree 
had its roots spread. 

6. The acorn was rolling down with a soft tap. 

He pushed through just as the door was 

closing. 

8. There, before him, stood a queer little Red 
Man. 

9, Every day he washed the dishes. 

—and swept the floor. 

11. He was in such a hurry. 

12. Then he spied the wee door. 


~ 


13. He climbed upon a chair and opened the 
wee door. 

14. With a little snap it opened. 

15. It was the most beautiful tiny necklace. 

16. The little mouse gave the tiny necklace to 


his little sister mouse. 


Suggestions for Coloring Pictures 


Mouse—light brown. 

Acorn, hole at foot of tree, door, log, and rim showing 
entrance of hole at head of stairway—medium 
brown. 

Little Man’s hat, coat, trousers, and shoes, dishpan, 
broom handle, stripes in Mousie’s apron, border 
in rug, flowers, and Sister Mousie’s fan—red. 

Tree, chair, table, rug, leaves of flowers, and sticks 
of fan—green. 
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Story Telling 


VII. Shall We Tell Fairy Stories? 


By Anna Mae Brady, Instructor in Story Telling, State Normal School, Madison, S. D. 


HERE are so many good stories that it is not 
possible for us to tell all of them to our chil- 
dren even if we thought it best todo so. It becomes 
necessary therefore for us to make a choice. In 
the first place we must sort the stories into groups 
of first-best, second-best, etc., and then make our 
choice from the first-best. Even that group will 
contain so many stories that we cannot tell them 
all. What we need to take into account now is 
the needs of our children. We must give them 
stories which correspond to their stage of develop- 
ment. This is an easy matter if we have interested 
ourselves at all in child nature. Then, too, many 
of us believe that the child follows the development 
of the race, so a study of race literature at different 
periods of existence furnishes a crude guide in this 
matter, which is further strengthened by the fact 
that it corresponds to the child’s natural tastes. 
The following guide in the selection of children’s 
stories is based on these two things. 

Many, many years ago when the race was grown 
up in stature and yet had minds like our children 
of from three to five years old, it gave to us the 
first literature of which we have any record. At that 
time people were in the stage where they loved to 
swing and sway to music, queer music it must have 
been, too, for we hear that sometimes they would 
beat upon wood, rock, or bone. The music might 
have been a failure from’ our viewpoint but we 
would have had no cause to complain of the rhythm. 
It was perfect as to time and marking. They loved 
to move their hands, their arms, their whole bodies, 
to these strange sounds and they danced about, 
always keeping perfect time. Not only did the 
race children love rhythmic movements but they 
also loved rhythmic sounds. It pleased them, as 
it does our children, to make arhyme. They worked 
on this until they gave us the childish rhymes or 
jingles which have been loved by the children of 
each generation since that time. They handed 
them down by word of mouth for years until the 
art of printing came into use. Then they were 


collected in book form and are regarded as one of 
the dearest possessions of childhood. Mother Goose 


rhymes are ideal literature for children from three 
to five years old. Even though they contain but 
a few lines they meet all the requirements of adult 
literature. They have the necessary beginning or 
introduction, the middle, and the end or conclusion. 
They have a plot, even though it is a very simple 
one. The characters are so well brought out that 
they live in the minds of most of us. Every child 
should have access to a well illustrated copy of 
Mother Goose and he should also have opportunity 
to hear these rhymes, sing them, and play them. 
From five to eight years of age the child is in a 
highly imaginative stage. He tells the most impossi- 
ble tales, and yet in telling them he is not attempting 
to deceive, he is only giving free rein to his fancy. 
He knows the language of the birds and flowers and 
is able to interpret the whisper of the wind among 
the trees and the dancing shadows on the wall. 
Because he can talk and walk he gives to all inani- 
mate objects the same power. Once the race 
thought the same thoughts and were children in 
their hearts. They heard the ripple of the water 
over the stones in the brook and they told us what it 
said. They talked with the little flowers in the 
forest and were able to understand their answers. 


‘It was at this time that they gave us these wonder- 


ful old fairy tales the like of which we shall never 
see again because there is now no possibility of a 
belief in fairies. These old fairy tales meet every 
demand of our children from five to eight years 
old. They are just what they need to organize 
this wonderful imaginative power. 

After a time the race began to ask such questions 
as “‘why”’ and “what for.’”’ They were not content 
to accept a thing as being true—they wanted to 
know all about it. They saw the sun come up in 
the east, in the morning it was over their heads, and 
at night in the west. These simple-minded people 
could not understand that, so they concluded that if 
it moved it must walk, and if it could walk it could 
talk. Hence it must be a person like themselves. 
Because they could not understand they called it 
a god, and like all ignorant people worshiped the 
thing which to them was unexplainable. They 
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gave us wonderful stories of the god of the.sun, the 
god of the wind, the god of thunder, etc. We 
call these stories myths and our children, when 
they have passed the stage where they take every- 
thing for granted and begin to ask questions, are 
much interested in this type of tale. It answers 
for them, in a crude way, some of their ques- 
tions. 

After this they like hero tales—stories of people 
who do wonderful but not impossible things. Still 
later they are just entering the adolescent period 
and find for the first time that they are individuals, 
and as such they long to take their place in the 
affairs of men. Because they cannot do this, the 
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THE common school is the greatest discovery ever made by man. 
are curative and remedial; this is a preventive and an antidote. 


The Kindergarten and First Grade 


next best thing is to hear stories of people—real 
people who have done the things they wish to do. 

With the coming of adolescence, there is felt a 
new regard for the sexes. This comes about four- 
teen years of age. It is then that stories of knights 
and chivalry are in order. Later they demand 
stories of romance and we should be able to supply 
this need or they will find the undesirables. 

If we begin telling the right sort of stories to 
our children when they are very young and continue 
until they are well into the period of adolescence, 
we may be sure that when they begin to choose 


their own stories, they will choose the best in litera- 
ture. 


Other social organizations 
They come to heal diseases and 


wounds; this, to make the physical and moral frame invulnerable to them.—Horace Mann. 
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Some Pre-Primary Schools 


By Julia G. Straub, Evansville, Indiana 


N a building, drawing nearly all of its pupils from 
the educated class of Evansville, a second free 
activity room, similar to the one described in a pre- 
vious article, was started. This was at first called 
the junior primary and was a direct forerunner of 
the now established 1-C grade. It originated be- 
cause the primary supervisor saw that there was a 
peculiar need for it at this particular school. The 
class of little tots ready to gradyate from the kin- 
dergarten were much too young in body to assume 
the responsibilities of the regular routine of a formal 
1-B grade, but on the other hand they were too ma- 
ture to take another term of kindergarten. 

Before being placed in this junior-primary room 
of Stanley Hall Building, these children were given 
the intelligence test. Those having averages above 
one hundred per cent were placed in the super-nor- 
mal group, those ranging between eighty per cent 
and one hundred per cent in the normal group, and 
those falling below eighty per cent in the subnormal 
group. ‘The teacher says that in the main the pupils 


measured up to the intelligence test with a fair degree 
of accuracy, although it was necessary for some ad- 
justment to be made during the term between the 
classes, owing to absence or illness. 

The children were given the reading and phonic 
work of the regular 1-B, and each child was allowed 
to grasp as much as his mental capacity would allow. 
There was absolutely no forcing of mentality. At 
the end of the term it was discovered that the super- 
normal group easily covered the 1-B work and part 
of the 1-A; the normal group completed the re- 
quired 1-B work; and the subnormal did as much as 
they could and were promoted to the 1-B instead of 
the 1-A.. There were no small heartbreaks because 
of the stigma of being a “‘left-over.”’ 

In this junior-primary room, the children move 
about with absolute freedom, keeping in mind, how- 
ever, that they must respect the claims upon the 
teacher’s attention of the class in recitation. The 
teacher admits that she was surprised at the chil- 
dren’s ability to do things with their hands, and also 
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at the power of initiative and independence which 
they showed. 

With the following forms of hand and desk work, 
the class accomplished wonders; block building, 
book making, letter cutting, modeling in clay, pos- 
ter making, mat weaving, sand tray illustrations, 
making designs for artistic results and for the devel- 
opment:of the number concept. Besides these the 
class made many original articles from the various 
materials on hand. 

The room was furnished with desks which could 
be moved about, a most fortunate equipment. This 
permitted the children to have various periods of 
kindergarten circle games and songs as part of the 
link which was being welded to bind the kindergar- 
ten and first grade more closely together. 

An interesting episode which proves that a joy- 
ful memory will doubtless linger long with the little 
junior-primaries’ first idea of school, occurred soon 
after the room was organized, and is worth relating. 
Many of the older children in this same building, 
children whose first-grade rooms had been run on 
very formal lines, seemingly could not understand 
the freedon of activity exercised by the children. 
One day the teacher noticed two fourth-grade boys 
standing at the open door of the junior-primary 
room intently watching the children, who were bus- 
ily engaged in many kinds of work, some building, 
some modeling, some weaving. 

One of the boys turned to the other and said, 
“Gee, kid, what kind of a room is this?” 

“Oh,” said the other, “it’s called the junior-pri- 
mary.” 

“What is a junior-primary?”’ 

‘‘Well,”’ the speaker’s tone was wistful indeed, 
“it’s a school where the kids and the teacher just 
show themselves a good time all day long.’”” What 
could more aptly illustrate the joyous child garden 
that every primary room will be in the future? 

In line. with above-described school, another 
called a kindergarten primary was established. This 
was organized in a negro school to meet special needs. 

There were two buildings on a plot of ground 
separated by several_ city squares from the main 


building of the negro school. One of the two build- 
ings was a cottage used as a kindergarten, and the 
other was a portable building used for the first grade. 
The teachers were allowed to carry out this project 
to overcome the poor attendance of the school and 
to attempt to bridge the gap between the kinder- 
garten and the first grade. 

Their schools were usually large and the children 
ranged from four to eight years physically. All 
were seated in the portable room for roll call and 
passed to and from one building to another during 
the day. Games, table work, and some reading 
were held in the kindergarten and the other recita- 
tions in the portable building. 

The two teachers were in charge in their respect- 
ive rooms, and the program was so arranged that 
neither the work of the kindergarten nor that of the 
first grade was over-emphasized, but the work of 
each was carried on to the best advantage of the 
pupils concerned. The school was divided into five 
classes and each child was put into a class where he 
could work to the best advantage regardless of phys- 
ical age, and he was permitted to advance as rapidly 
as his mental capacity would allow him. 

Freedom of activity dominated the school. In 
the first place the necessity for passing through the 
open air from ‘the cottage to the portable building 
kept the children from undue restlessness. Then, 
while one class recited in each building the other 
children exercised their powers of imitation, imagi- 
nation, and invention, with the materials for con- 
struction work which were placed within easy reach 
of the children. 

As in all the free activity schools the habit of 
constant worth-while industry was established in the 
minds of the very youngest. In order that the chil- 
dren might not get into aimless occupation the 
teachers took time to observe the seat work of the 
class, and made such suggestions as seemed advis- 
able. 

The teachers agree that this form of organiza- 
tion improved the attendance greatly, advanced the 
children more rapidly, and filled all concerned with 
a happy interest in the work. 


The Five-Year-Old Child in the Kindergarten 


By Jessie Hays Campbell, Philadelphia 


HE problem of the advanced child is ever before 
us in the kindergarten, and we have come to 
realize that he demands more than we are capable 
at times of giving him. He is alert, restless, and 
eager for worth-while things, and we must be ready 
to meet his increasing needs. Too much free work 
tires him, as he needs instruction to make a satis- 
factory product, and too much laxness in discipline 
makes him a noisy and troublesome citizen. 

As the age to teach reading and writing is being 
advanced in many cities, our problem has come to 
be—how can we content this vigorous child, make 
him eager to come to kindergarten, and teach him 
and help him to develop into the democratic citizen 
we wish him to become? Many of the parents need 
to be educated to the true value of our training, and 
the child should be given such means of develop- 
ment and instruction that he is capable of carrying 
it home to the parents, and thus gain their respect 
and interest, not only in story or song, but in hand 
work of value and beauty. 

A great many answers to our inner queries came 
from thoughtful study of the results of a psycholog- 
ical test (The Binet), given to the children by Dr. 
Gladys Ide of the Psychological Laboratory of the 
University of Pennsylvania. As those conducting 
the test were not familiar with kindergarten methods, 
the deductions for our special needs were evolved 
from the valuable data presented to us by Dr. Ide. 

The test was given fundamentally to discover 
how many children are ready for first grade before 
they are of the required age (five and a half years in 
this city). It was found that a large number in the 
class were in advance of their age-specifications, and 
some children were able to answer and pass some or 
all of the six, seven, and eight year tests, exclusive 
of reading and writing. 

A paper could be written on the crying child and 
his endless variety. He had certainly deceived us 
into thinking that the work was too difficult or we 
had excused him for some other false reason, which 
was detrimental to his development. We found 
that we needed expert judgment to know why some 
did cry, and in no case was the reason because the 
work was beyond his accomplishment, either free 
work or any other kind. 


Two cases, especially, are worthy of mention. 
One child cried from a violent temper which did not 
manifest itself in any way except by a redness at the 
back of the neck. Another cried from sheer laziness, 
as he had probably cried to evade things ever since 
he was old enough to realize the weakness of his 
elders. 

We made a study of each individual child along 
the lines of attention, clearness of mental image, 
memory-span, retainability, social reaction, origi- 
nality, concentration, and peculiarities of tempera- 
ment. Under the last could be named crying, nerv- 
ous habits, selfishness, combatitiveness, and others. 

All the children of the world today need peace 
and quiet within a joyous social environment. They 
need to know real freedom and not revolt. To know 
each child and his tendencies in a clearer fashion was 
a long step in advance of our ofttime blind guesses 
as to the why of his doing. 

No direct mention of musical ability was made 
in the test, except as it applied to the attention paid 
to a rhythmic game Ride-a-Cock-Horse. This abil- 
ity occupies much of our interest in the kindergar- 
ten, for we must keep pace with the times and know 
the best methods of singing, using short songs of 
proper pitch. We try the voices of the children by 
simple games, and ever endeavor to improve the 
accuracy of the tones by plays, such as bird calls, 
engines, bells, Indians, etc. We may take advan- 
tage of the Dalcroze Eurythmics to develop time 
and rhythm, and also study any other new ideas 
which the best in the musical world has to give us 
for children. As kindergartners there is no stand- 
ing still, and the children demand the simplest and 
best if they are to be happy and progressive. 

Several of the tests appealed to the artistic side 
of the child, and showed us how many did not pos- 
sess accuracy of vision and skill of hand. I make a 
special plea for the art sidé of our work, for many 
of us fail in this more than in any other. Of course 
the experiments of the younger children are crude 
and often inartistic, but I am speaking now of the 
older child who is capable of something that is 
really fine. He does not need to experiment for 
days, wasting paints and paper of much value. Far 
better to teach him the correct artistic thing, be it 


flower or landscape, painting, paper cutting, or any 
occupation, and then with this basis of truth, allow 
him to experiment. 

After all, it is what the kindergartner has studied 
and knows how to present which brings creditable 
results from any child of any nationality. Correct 
color for flowers and stems, correct shape of leaves 
discussed, correct position suggested for placing, and 
vou have a beautiful production. It does not over- 
stimulate the child; it only makes the mother and 
the child and you satisfied that he is not marking 
time, even if he cannot spell the fetish words, so 
often considered the measure of his intellectual prog- 
ress. 

Dwelling briefly on the type of work used in the 
test, we noticed much ‘‘fitting in” of geometric 
forms and puzzle work. Using this splendid idea, 
we have now many large cut-out puzzles of Peter 
Rabbit, the farm, and others, which the children 
always want to make and of which they never seem 
to tire. Many who showed no love or aptitude for 
building blocks enjoyed these from the first: The 
making of floors with tablets or mosaics would fall 
under this classification, as being a decided mental 
test of ability to realize form and number. 

We noticed that the children were capable of 
much more concrete number work than we had been 
giving, and enjoyed being.asked about number. So 
we have worked out many more ways in which this 
could be applied consciously, such as counting the 
children by ones and twos, counting the days on the 
calendar, writing the number on the board and cal- 
endar, concrete number problems in beads, peg 
boards, and blocks, also finger plays and games. 
This method is supplemented by much free work, 
using the Project Problem Method. 

A child always allowed free play might portray 
his own mental image of what he wishes to make 
with his material, but in life we cannot always choose 
to follow only our own choice of mental images. 
The psychologists had many tests to investigate the 
clearness and retainability of these images, as stimu- 
lus was presented to the child. Realizing the value 
of this mind training, we have developed a number of 
games with this idea consciously before us. Among 
these are games of matching colors, games to per- 
form a number of actions one after another and in 
order, games to remember objects placed before the 
children and then removed, imaginary hiding games 
and guessing games, and lastly, regulation gift and 
occupation lessons to recall exactly the work as it is 

presented at that period or at some time previously. 
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The tests of the memory span were very inter- 
esting. We all know the child who just cannot re- 
member stories and songs, and we often attribute it 
to lack of attention; but the memory span and pow- 
ers of attention are not to be confused. One child 
of five years could not string beads with more than 
two in a unit, and we found she had only the mem- 
ory span of a three-year-old child. This may be 
developed by slow methods, but the child must not 
be condemned in the meanwhile, and we are not to 
be discouraged and think the failure is due to our 
teaching or methods. 

The inattentive children or those who fail totally 
or in part in any given exercise may amount to 
thirty-three and one third per cent of the class, and 
the lesson still be considered a success. We found 
about the same children showed lack of attention in 
games, stories, puzzles, memory tests, etc., but they 
were recalled time and time again to the work to be 
performed in the test, and an effort made to have 
them complete it. 

We have the children at the right age to train 
their attention and our work must be interesting at 
this period. I find the playing of chords in differ- 
ent number groupings on the piano for the children 
to respond to by clapping, or some other action, 
gains concentration. For instance, single chords, 
1—-1—1-1, with pauses between, then two chords of 
equal length, 2—2—2, 3-3-3, and then 3-2, 3-2, 3-2, 
so on, with the children suggesting number combi- 
nations for me to play. I have never had an inat- 
tentive child in any musical game I tried with them. 

Working from this, I have endeavored to get 
concentration in every possible way. An exercise to 
march slowly, and then gradually increase the speed 
to a run, was helpful, also exercises to clap accented 
or unaccented beats of measure by counting, and also 
plays to run 4 or 8, skip 4 or 8, drop on knee on 8, 
jump on 4, etc. Many know whether a song is sung 
up the scale or down, or on one note, and can draw 
it on the board, or any phrases the children or | may 
sing or play. 

The ways are many to hold the attention of these 
older alert children, not only in musical and rhyth- 
mic plays, but in beautiful work along all lines. 

My plea is for the study of modern methods in 
all things, and to apply them to our work if we find 
them fitting. So may we produce visible results 
that will make our department of education one to 
be respected and demanded by citizens in all com- 
munities for each and every child within their bor- 
ders. 
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The Five Chinese Boys 
(Chinese Folk Tale) 


Retold by Corinne Brown 


HERE lived once upon a time, far away in 

China, a mother and her five little boys. 

The little boys looked so exactly alike that no one 

but themselves and their mother could tell one 

from the other, and they could do the most curious 
things! 

The first little brother could go down to the 
ocean, hold his breath, and take all the water of 
the ocean into his mouth at one time. 

The second little brother could make himself 
as tall as the tallest tree, taller if he wanted to. 

The third little brother could stand any amount 
of heat or cold. No matter how hot or how cold 
it might be, he was never hurt by it. 

The fourth little brother could make himself 
as hard as a brick, as hard as a stone, as hard as 
the hardest thing in the World. 

The last little brother could get out of any place 
he was put into, wherever or whatever it might be. 

The village in which this curious family lived 
was near the ocean so that the people ate fish more 
than any other one thing. Now the strange family 
had so many more fish than any other family that 
the other mothers said to the strange mother: 

“How do you get so many fish? Our children 
go fishing every day but they never get as many 
fish as you have.” 

And the strange mother said: “Oh, that’s very 
simple. Send your children with baskets down 
to the shore with my first little boy and he will 
show them how to get all the fish they can carry 
home.” 

So one fine morning all the children of the village 
took baskets upon their arms and went down to the 
ocean with the first little brother,,and when they 
got there the first little brother held his breath 
and took all the water of the ocean into his mouth 
at one time and that left all the fish high and dry 
on the bottom of the sea, so all that the children 
had to do was pick them up and put them into 
their baskets. 

They were so interested in doing this that they 
wandered far out upon the sands, quite forgetting 
the first little brother who was holding his breath 


all this time. Now he could not hold his breath 
forever, so he beckoned for the children to come 
back, but they were so busy picking up fish that 
they did not see him. His mouth was full of water 
so that he could not call them so he beckoned again. 
They did not see him. He beckoned a third time, 
still they did not see him, he could not hold his 
breath any longer, he had to let it go, and the water 
all ran back into the ocean and all those children 
were drowned. 

Well, you may be sure that their mothers were 
angry about that and they went to the mandarin, 
or justice of the village, and said to him, ‘“This 
bad little boy has drowned all our children. What 
shall we do to him?” 

The mandarin replied, “Drown him, 
deserves 

The first little brother said, ‘‘Please 
home and say good-bye to my mother?” 

The people said, ‘“Yes, you may go.”’ 

So the first little brother went home to say good- 
bye to his mother and instead of coming back he sent 
back the second little brother. Now you remember 
that the second little brother could make himself 
as tall as the tallest tree, taller if he wanted to. 
They put the second little brother into a boat and 
rowed out to a deep, deep place in the ocean and 
dropped him overboard, but up popped his head 
above the water. No matter how deep a place 
they found they could not drown the second little 
brother because he always made himself tall enough 
to keep his head above water. 

The people went back to the mandarin. ‘‘We 
can’t drown this little boy,”’ they told him, ‘‘because 


then. He 


may I go 


makes himself so tall.”’ 


‘What a curious little boy!’ said the mandarin. 
“Well, if cold water won’t hurt him, try boiling 
water.”’ 

The second little brother said, ‘‘Please, may 
I go home and say good-bye to my mother?”’ 

The people said, ‘‘Yes, you may go.” 

The second little brother went home to say good- 
bye to his mother and instead of coming back he 


sent back his third little brother. Now you remem- 
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ber that the third little brother could stand any 
amount of heat or cold. No matter how hot or how 
cold it might be he was never hurt by it. 

They put the third little brother into a great 
kettle of boiling water but he bobbed about and 
had a delightful time. It never hurt him one 
bit. 

The people said, ‘‘What a curious little boy!” 
They went again to the mandarin. He said, ‘‘Well, 
chop his head off!’’ 

The third little brother said, “Please, may I 
go home and say good-bye to my mother?” 

They said, ‘‘Yes, you may 

So the third little brother went home to say 
good-bye to his mother and instead of coming back 
he sent back the foyrth little brother. Now you 
remember the fourth little brother could make him- 
self as hard as a brick, as hard as a stone, as hard 
as the hardest thing in the world. 

When they tried to chop off the head of the 
fourth little brother they chopped and chopped 
but his head never came off and all their chopping 
never even hurt him. 

“What a curious little boy!’ said everybody. 
They went again to the mandarin but he knew of 
nothing else to do, so they talked for a while together 
and this is what they said they would try: 

They would make a great cake and bake the 
little boy in the cake and see if that would fix him. 


Now to make that cake it took all the flour 
in China, all the eggs in China, all the butter in 
China, all the sugar in China, all the milk in China, 
all the baking powder in China, and all the nuts and 
raisins in China. It took all the tin in China to 
make the pan to hold it, all the bricks in China to 
make the oven, and all the wood and coal in China 
‘to make the fire. 

When the cake was all mixed the fourth little 
brother said, ‘‘Please, may I go home and say good- 
bye to my mother?” 

The people said, ‘‘Yes, you may go, and this 
is the last time.”’ 

So the fourth little brother went home to say 
good-bye to his mother and instead of coming back 
he sent back the’ last little brother. Now you 
remember that the last little brother could get out 
of any place he was put into, no matter wherever 
or whatever it might be. 

The people put the last little brother into the 
cake, they put the cake in the oven, shut the oven 
door, lighted the fire, and went away. It was such 
a big cake that they could hardly wait there for 
it to bake. When the last one was gone, the last 
little brother crept out of the cake, out of the pan, 
out of the oven, and ran home, and late that night 
when every one else was asleep, the mother and 
the five little brothers moved away, and nobody 
ever heard of them again. 


CRUELTY in the heart of the child is often but the outcome of ignorance. 
the reawakening of a long-past savagery when the race was young. 
heart and you can do almost anything with it you want to. 
less kitten or robbing a nest of the eggs over which some mother bird has softly brooded? 
five minutes you can make him the kitten’s champion and see the tear in his eye as you liken 
the heart of the bird to the heart of his mother. 


education goes further than a thousand dollars’ worth of prosecution and punishment. 


can get only the few to see this. 


Sometimes it’s 
Get hold of the child’s 
Has the boy been stoning a home- 


In 


This is why a dollar’s worth of humane 
Still we 


“Oh, yes, I love animals,’ forty-nine say, ‘‘and here’s my 
money to relieve them from suffering, but I am not really interested in humane education.” 
only the one who says, “‘Let me give toward drying up the dangerous stream of evil at its 
source ere it has had chance to pollute and poison valley and plain. 


It’s 


Let me give toward changing 


the waters of the fountain when they come up from the depths so that some day a river of 
life, strong, sweet, clean, pure, will enrich the earth from its lowliest source even to where it 


loses itself in the trackless sea. 


Dr. Francis H. Rowtey, Humane Education Press Bureau. 


THE BROWN MOTHER HEN 
R. A. MInTER Bohemian Folk Song 
Con moto 


1. Down in the farm - yard, see, there are dikes ten, Out for a 
2. Down in the farm - yard, see, . there are chick-ens ten, Seek - ing their 
3 


3. Down in the farm - yard, see, there are chick-ens ten, Tak - ing a 


| 
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walk with the brown moth er hen. Ten down-y lit - tle chick - ens! Proud is she 
din - ner with wise moth-er hen,— Ten  ea- ger lit- tle chick - ens, An - swer- ing 
rest with the good moth-er hen. Ten tir- ed lit- tlechick - ens Snug- gle them 


==: 


- 


ee 


then, Step-ping so state - ly, the brown moth-er hen; Step-ping, and stopping, and 


when Called to come quick -ly by wise moth-er hen; Scratch-ing, and cluck-ing, and 
then Un-der the feath-ers of good moth-er hen; Warm -ly and soft-ly she 


step - ping 


‘*Fol - low me,chicks,” says the brown moth - er 


seratch-ing a - gain, ‘* Din - ner is served,” says the wise moth-er hen. 
broodsthem a - gain Un-der her wings, does the good moth-er hen. 


‘ All rights reserved 
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Practical Suggestions That Have Proved Their Worth 


Under this heading will be printed each month short practical suggestions sent in by subscribers. 
account of one thing which has proved especially helpful in your school? 
tion will be extended for six months, or a cash payment of $1.00 made. 


A Practical 


PROCURE paper drinking cups. With free-hand 
cutting let the children make something resembling 
petals from dainty shades of tissue paper, pucker 
them at one end, and paste in rows over the outside 
of the paper cup, so as to cover it. Adhezo is best 


Will you co-operate by sending an 
For every practical suggestion which is accepted, your subscrip- 


May Basket 


for pasting as the cups are glazed, although paste 
will usually hold. Tie in handles of ribbon, raffa, 
or worsted. This makes a dainty practical May 
basket which will hold water and keep flowers fresh. 
FLORENCE BricGs, Montpelier, Vt. 


A Good Foundation for a May Basket 


LARGE ribbon bolts make good foundations for 
May baskets. Cut them in half so that each part 
has a bottom. Have the children cover them with 
colored paper, and decorate with tissue paper of 
harmonizing colors or with designs in crayon. Punch 


holes at the top and use raffia for making the han- 
dles. Fill with short-stemmed flowers. 
A basket like this can also be used at Christmas 
time for holding candy and popcorn. 
EmILy C. GILLESPIE, Redwood City, Cal. 


A Clock Store Project 


As a help in teaching my children to tell time, 
early in the year we made clock faces with movable 
hands. Each child placed the hands of his clock 
in different positions and told the time. 

Soon the children began to make clock faces in 
their spare minutes, and some made clocks that 
would stand. These were talked over in the class 
and the idea of a clock store was suggested. 

The children told about different kinds of clocks 
which they had seen and tried to make them during 
their free period. Each day our knowledge of the 
kinds of clocks and their prices grew. 

We made grandfather clocks, small mahogany 
clocks, glass clocks, cuckoo clocks, traveling clocks, 
watches with chains, and wrist watches. A com- 
mittee of children was chosen to mark the prices 
after the class had agreed upon approximate prices 
of the different kinds of clocks. 

We made paper bills of different denominations, 
chose storekeepers and bought and sold clocks for 
many days. 

The following shows the various traditional 
school subjects which entered into this project: 


Arithmetic 


Addition and subtraction necessary to make change. 
Writing numbers when marking prices. 


Spelling 


Signs printed—‘‘Clocks For Sale.’’ ‘‘Watches.” 


Language 


Reports of children on different kinds of clocks. 


Telling time by different clocks as soon as each was 
made. 


Conversation necessary in buying and selling clocks. 


Hand Work 


Cutting, coloring, printing. 


Kinds of Clocks Made 


Grandfather, small mahogany, glass (tissue paper 
used for glass), cuckoo, traveling, watches with 
chains, wrist watches, large clock faces which 
suggested the project. 

JANE M. WyMaAn, 
Auburndale, Mass. 
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Wild Flowers in 


WE have been very successful in bringing wild 
flowers into the kindergarten. Violet plants will 
bloom for weeks and the leaves remain green for the 
rest of the term. We have taken strawberry plants 
while in blossom from the woods, digging deep 
around their roots, and planted them in the kinder- 
garten. The petals have fallen and the berries 


the Kindergarten 


formed and ripened. The yellow blossom of the 
dandelion has changed as if by magic to the wonder- 
ful ball of white, if care was taken not to injure the 
roots in transplanting. Moss planted in shallow 
trays and kept well watered has made pretty fields 
for the sand table farm. 

EvsiE B. CLARK, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Free Building and Flowerpots 


THE accompanying picture shows some of the 
free building which my children have been ‘doing. 
The only suggestion I give is through pictures put 
upon the wall from time to time. 

These buildings were made with enlarged fifth 
and sixth gifts, using the boxes as foundations. The 
children used the enlarged second gift beads for 
pots of flowers and post lights. The trees were 
made of cardboard and painted, with an enlarged 
bead glued to the base so that they will stand. 

Another form of hand work which has proved 


interesting has been the painting of flowerpots with 
oil paint, using yellow, gray, and white as the foun- 
dation color, with trimmings of black. Flowers 
were then cut from wall paper and glued on the pots. 
When finished and dry, we put earth in the pots and 
planted flower seeds. The children enjoy caring 
for these plants and watching them grow. When 
they are about two inches high, the children take 
the flowerpots home. 
BESSIE HOFFNER, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Uses for Discarded Material 


IF you are teaching in @ graded school send a 
notice to the grades above requesting that all old 
tablet backs and front covers be saved for the little 
ones in the first grade. You will soon have an ample 
supply. Use the backs for making flash cards, 
phonic cards, number cards, painting, pasting, or 
clay modeling boards, spot tag, or in games in which 
you need to mark bases or goals; they are easily 


picked up and can be destroyed when soiled. Tab- 
let backs also make good six-inch rulers and many 
other uses will suggest themselves. 

The front covers may be used in place of con- 
struction paper for making patterns, furniture, dolls, 
jointed animals, etc. 

WALLIE TOUVE, 
Astoria, Ore. 
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A Flowerpot 


4 A 


B 


. 


Cur the flowerpot from a double piece of heavy other. Hold together by means of paper clips or 
paper, with the fold at A. Fold each side on the brass fasteners. At C make a notch large enough 
dotted line B so that the two pieces will come toward to slip in the stem of a paper flower. 


each other and the notched places fit one over the MARIE GIBERT, Cincinnati, O. 


A Rooster, Hen, and Chick Which Will Stand 


Cut the rooster, hen, and chick from the accom-_ paper fasteners through the holes indicated by the 
panying patterns and color, if desired. Cutastand- dots. 
ard for each as shown in the pattern. The children enjoy the various attitudes which 
Fold on the dotted lines, place the fowl between the chickens assume, as they play with them. 
the legs of the standard, and fasten by putting Rutu A. DREUTZER, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Slogan: 


International Kindergarten Union 


Every Kindergartner in the World an Associate Member of the I. K. U. 


Officers 


President, Miss Nina C. Vandewalker, Washington, D. C. 

First Vice-President, Miss Stella A. McCarty, Baltimore, Md. 

Second Vice-President, Miss Grace E. Barnard, Oakland, Cal. 

Recording Secretary, Miss Edna D. Baker, Chicago, III. 

Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer, Miss May Murray, Springfield, Mass. 
Auditor, Miss Julia Wade Abbot, Washington, D. C. 


_ From Atlantic City to Des Moines 


A FEw kindergartners and primary teachers were 
privileged to attend the Superintendence Session in 
Atlantic City the first week of March. Many will 
be present at the Detroit meeting of the I. K. U 
May 2 to 6, but there still remain a great majority 
‘who did not have the opportunity to be present on 
either occasion but who are free to come to that 
greatest educational gathering of the year, the Na- 
tional Education Association. This year it con- 
venes in Des Moines, July 4 to 9. A very urgent 
invitation was extended to those in attendance at 
Atlantic City to try Des Moines where the people 
entertain many guests but do not make their living 
off of conventions, and where excellent accommoda- 
tions may be secured for three dollars a day. The 
witty speaker assured us that we could see as much 
of the Atlantic Ocean from the hotel windows in Des 


Moines as we could from many of the hostelries of’ 


Atlantic City. 

Superintendent Fred Hunter of Oakland, Cal., 
who is president of the N. E. A., set forth very con- 
vincingly the six objectives upon which the teaching 
profession of America should join, and which ought 
to bring every member of that profession to the Des 
Moines Convention if he had the time and the where- 
withal to travel there: 

1. In every schoolroom a well-qualified Ameri- 
can citizen adequately compensated. 

Education to 18 years for every citizen. 
Equalization of educational opportunity. 
Americanization of all citizens. 
Obliteration of illiteracy. 


Ww bo 


6. The placing of a leader in the highest coun- 
cils of the nation. 
President Hunter stated that 550 local associa- 


tions have affiliated with the N. E. A. and 38 state 


associations since the scheme of organization has 
been placed upon a representative basis. This year 
marks, therefore, the opening of the new democratic 
program following the change of constitution in Salt 
Lake City. 

Aside from the large professional interests which 
should move every teacher to co-operate with the 
N. E. A., just what are the advantages to the kin- 
dergarten and primary teacher in attending a great 
convention? Perhaps that question could not~ be 
better answered than to cite a few of the new ideas 
and the inspiration which one teacher secured from 
the Atlantic City meeting. First of all there was 
the opportunity to see and to hear some of the great 
educators of this country, men and women of vision 
and of power, who are putting into operation certain 
of the ideals that we read about in books on educa- 
tional theory and vaguely hope to find realized some 
day. 

Superintendent Corson of Newark, N. J., told 
how Newark is spending money wisely to secure 
knowledge, desirable habits, skill, power of charac- 
ter, in its boys and girls. Play is recognized as of 
great educational value; all but one school has a 
kindergarten; most of the schools have well-equipped 
gymnasiums; the board of education controls all 
recreational agencies. There is a staff of physicians 
and trained nurses, and dental, optical, and ortho- 
pedic clinics at public expense. There is a psycho- 
logical clinic, and the physical defective, the moral 
defective, and the mental defective are detected and 
given the training which they need. There is a plan 
on foot to have a special type of education for the 
superior group. There are coaching and service 
classes, also summer schools for those who get be- 
hind in the work for any reason and need help to 
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‘catch up.”’ Vocational preparation is provided by 
a variety of manual work, which discovers the natu- 
ral aptitude of the children. Cultural studies are 
required for every commercial, technical, and pro- 
fessional group. Continuation schools take care of 
those who are obliged to go to work early. Every 
effort is made to secure vital and purposeful instruc- 
tion, to provide an elastic organization, and to pro- 
mote the freedom and happiness of teachers. 

Superintendent Condon of Cincinnati said that 
it was impossible to understand the idealism of a 
system of schools without understanding the ideal- 
ism of the people. The citizens of Cincinnati have 
four great ideals which they are seeking to realize in 
their schools: 

Children first! Cincinnati has twice as much 
public money for its schools as for all other civic 
agencies. 

A unified system of public education to meet the 
needs of all the people! Every organization takes its 
part in public education. 


Vital living experiences for children in school! The 
community is brought in to the children. Every 


schoolroom in the new high school building looks as 
unlike a schoolroom as possible, and as much like a 
place where boys and girls live as they learn. 

Give every child a chance in education! Education 
is provided by the city from the kindergarten, re- 
garded as the foundation of socialized education, to 
the most advanced technical training. 

Among the sectional meetings none was more 
interesting than that of the new organization on 
educational method, intended to furnish a clearing- 
house for method, the chairman, Dr. Hosic of the 
Chicago Normal stated. Here superin- 
tendents, principals, supervisors, and teachers met to 
discuss the latest methods which one and all inci- 
dentally called the project method. Since it is im- 
possible to cuote all the values to the teacher from 
that meeting, we will simply give the remarkably 
fine account of Superintendent Wright of Hunting- 
ton, Va., who-told of a junior high school project in 
which the teachers of Fnglish, civics, geography, 
and history co-operated. The project started in the 
English class, where the boys and girls decided upon 
a survey of the community. They discussed with 
the teacher what they wished to find out about,— 
the industries, the commercial houses, the schools, 
the churches, the playgrounds, and the relation of 
all of these to the city site and to the surrounding 
country. They really made a very good list of 
topics and sub-topics, only they did not employ 


College, 


these terms. 


Then the class divided itself into 
groups, each child associating himself with the group 
where his main interest lay. While this was being 
done, the class resembled a busy club where warm 
discussion is taking place on all sides. It was de- 
cided that each group would go out into the commu- 
nity, its members being provided with notebooks, 
and get all the information possible on the chosen 
topic. Such information might be supplemented by 
reading in the library, and then a group report would 
be prepared and presented at an assembly of the 
school. The boys and girls went out into the com- 
munity to ask the questions which seemed important 
to them and they received in every instance courte- 
ous attention. The group investigating playground 
facilities found that a piece of ground on which 
thirty-five boys had been playing baseball had been 
pre-empted by the city for another purpose. They 
were so concerned about these boys that the little 
girl who gave the report in the assembly for that 
group made a very telling plea for another. play- 
ground. ‘The superintendent, who happened to be 
present, asked her to repeat her report before the 
board of education. She said that she would if the 
boys would come along to hold up the map. She did 
make her report before the board and later before the 
aldermen so well that the boys were given the new 
playground. A method which will secure such initi- 
ative, adaptability, self-reliance, sympathy, sense of 
responsibility and service, is deserving of a trial in 
the schools of a democracy where these qualities are 
needed in citizens. 

Since a report of the joint program of the I. K. U. 
and the Primary Council has already been given, 
we will remark here only that the program was one 
to be proud of, and that the most exciting and vital 
discussion which we attended occurred in connec- 
tion with the morning session when Mrs. Johnston 
of Fairhope, Ala., Dr. McMurry and Miss Hill of 
Teachers College enlightened and enlivened the 
audience with certain stimulating differences of opin- 
ion. The spirit of the day is expressed in this orig- 


inal verse offered at the luncheon which both kinder- 


garten and primary teachers attended: 


"Twas a long, long time a-coming, 
This union of today, 

And now we gladly welcome 
United P. and K. 

There’s a happy day a-coming 

When we'll near and nearer be, 

When the same aims and methods rule 
For every K. and P. 
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The inspiration of this meeting for the teacher of 
whom we spoke in the beginning would not have 
been complete without two great addresses, one by 
Corinne Roosevelt Robinson and the other by Dr. 
Burton of the University of Michigan. Mrs. Rob- 
inson painted a picture of Theodore Roosevelt the 
Booklover, which will permanently retain its vivid- 
ness for all who were there that evening. She 
sketched him from the age of six, a thin little boy, 
with two big volumes, one under each arm, to the 
brawny man who packed apig-skin library to take to 
the jungles of Africa. She showed how tremendously 
his love of books and his mastery of them had con- 
tributed to his remarkable power. She.told how he 
waded through two immense volumes of American 
history en route to the St. Louis Exposition, and, 
after forty-eight hours of continuous sight-seeing, dic- 
tated a criticism of the same two volumes that took 
him from eleven o’clock at night to five o’clock in 
the morning. During this time he never once needed 
to glance inside the covers of the books because his 
The great 
ideals which actuated his service to his country were 


memory served as a safe repository. 


a contribution from the books that he loved, and 
chief among them all was Lincoln, whose life was 
responsible in large measure for the magnificent 
offering which Theodore Roosevelt gave not only to 
the United States but to the world. 

President Burton of Michigan made a fine plea 
for a recognition of the primacy of character in our 
schools. No educational system, he said, which 
fails to provide the sanctions of life will ever succeed. 
The separation of church and state is here to stay in 
America, but our forefathers never intended to make 
our public schools godless. They should make for 
We will never get an 
adequate sense of values until we have a sense of 
the sovereignty of religion in American life,—reli- 
gion interpreted as meaning a man’s friendship with 
everything that is in this universe. 


honesty, integrity, accuracy. 


The reality in 
a picture is the soul of the artist, the reality in music 
is the soul of the musician; so we must come to 
appreciate the real only as the soul of something 
alive and to acknowledge that ‘‘the things seen are 
temporal and the things unseen are eternal.”’ 


EDNA DEAN BAKER. 


Reading Course for Kindergartners 


PROFESSIONAL advancement and intellectual en- 
richment for the individual can best be achieved 
by constant refreshment drawn from great minds, 
either through personal contact with them or through 
their writings. A teacher should read at least a 
dozen good books every year or two in order to 
renew herself mentally and spiritually. 

With a view to providing direction for kinder- 
gartners who desire it, the Bureau of Education, 
with the co-operation of a committee of the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union, issued a few years ago 
a Reading Course for Kindergarten Teachers. 

Many kindergartners have completed the course 
and new ones can be entered at any time. 

General Instructions 

1. Those who wish to register for the course 
should write to the Kindergarten Division, Bureau 
of Education, Washington, D. C., giving name, 
post-office address, and a brief statement of their 
education and experience. 


2. ‘The work is intended as a two-year course, 


although it may be completed in a shorter period if 
so desired. 

3. Credit will not be given for reading done 
prior to the date of enrollment. 

4. A Kindergarten Teachers’ Reading Course 
Certificate, signed by the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, will be awarded to those who 
give satisfactory evidence of having read intelligently 
15 books as indicated in the lists, within two years 
from the time of registering. 

5. As evidence of having intelligently read the 
books, the reader must notify the Bureau of Educa- 
tion at the time each book is begun; as each book is 
finished the reader must send a summary of the es- 
sential features it and when the entire 
course is completed, the reader must submit answers 


mntains: 


to a set of test questions. 

6. Books may be purchased from local book 
dealers or publishers, or borrowed from local or state 
libraries. The Bureau 
can it place orders for them. 


does not lend books, nor 
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Contributions to the I. K. U. 
(Continued) 
Martha D. Bohm 
Ada Mae Brooks 
Mabel MacKinney Smith 
Nellie E. Brown 
Lillian M. Capron 
Margaret A. Trace 
Maretta Cannon 
Julia Pepper 
Marie Curtis Rains 
Dorothy Oelkers 
Almira J. Luebke 
Julia M. Bothwell 
Lillian M. Dent 
Julia E. Hall 
Elizabeth G. Holmes 
Helen E. Freeman 
Fannie A. Smith 
Frances R. Kern 
Rochester Kindergarten Association 
Sacramento Froebel Society 
Cleveland Kindergarten Alumnae Association 
Utica Branch 
Perry Kindergarten Normal Alumnae 


List of Poetry and Stories 

It is gratifying to the compilers of the List of 
Poetry and Stories for Kindergarten, First and Sec- 
ond Grades, to find that this pamphlet is proving so 
useful and valuable to teachers. A new edition has 
recently been published and copies are on sale by 
the treasurer of the International Kindergarten 
Union. 

Much time and thought were given by the Com- 
mittee on Literature who prepared this list, and it 
should be in the hands of every teacher who tells 
stories to children. 

Send orders to Miss May Murray, Treasurer 
I. K. U., Box 1626, Springfield, Mass. Single cop- 
ies, $0.15, with 1 cent additional for postage; 50 
copies, $6.00, with additional postage according to 
parcel post zone; 100 copies, $10.00, with additional 
postage. 


THE Houghton Mifilin Company, Boston, pub- 
lishers of The Kindergarten, have decided to discon- 
tinue publication of this book, which has held such 
an important place in kindergarten literature during 
past years. There are still a few copies on hand, 
which should be placed in reference libraries where 
the book is not already listed. It will soon be too 
late to obtain a copy. 


BS BE & 
Contributions to Kindergarten Unit in France 


Alumne of Barnard Kindergarten Normal School, Berk- 


Cincinnati (Ohio) Kindergarten Training School......... 11.00 
Kindergarten Children, Frank C. Havens School, Pied- 


Total amount of contributions received through I. K. U., 
$25,085.28 

Send contributions to Miss-Mlay Murray, Treasurer I. K. U., 
Box 1626, Springfield, Mass. 


RHYME AND STORY READERS 


By Etta AUSTIN BLAISDELL and MARY FRANCES 
BLAISDELL 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


‘*Story-approach’’ method, with emphasis on 
phrasing. Mother Goose vocabulary. All pictures 
in colors. Price, 65 cents. 


RHYME AND STORY FIRST READER 


‘‘Story-approach’’ method. Emphasis on phrasing. 
Profusely illustrated in color. Price, 65 cents. 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR: An Easy Primer 


Really the easzest primer—and the largest. Care- 
fully graded. All picturesin color. Vocabulary, 200 
words. Price, 65 cents. 

The new book in the series of Wide-Awake Readers. 
For Grade 1: CHERRY TREE CHILDREN, 70 cents 
BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS, 65 cents 


For Grade tl: THE OUTDOOR BOOK, 70 cents 
STORIES FROM A MOUSEHOLE, 75 cents 
BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY, 70 cents 


For Grade 11): AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS, 75 cents 
NEAR AND FAR STORIES, 80 cents 
MERRY ANIMAL TALES, 80 cents 
IN THE GREEN FIELDS: A NATURE READER, 75 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Every Kindergarten 
Teacher should keep 
in touch with the 
Primary Grades. 


America’s Leading 
Primary Educational 
Magazine 


Will keep you informed of the 
advanced educational thought 
oftheday. YOU profit bythe 
exchange of ideas that other teachers have pains- 
takingly and successfully worked out—the ‘‘telling 
you how’’ that troublesome problem in discipline 
and a hundred other difficulties have been success- 
fully met by some teacher somewhere. 

YOU know no truly progressive teacher can 
afford NOT to profit by the experience of other 
teachers. 

So PRIMARY EDUCATION will bring the ideas 
to you. Primary Education gives many valuable 
and practical helps and suggestions for kindergar- 
ten teachers. Send usa postal and we will gladly 
send you a few back numbers as samples. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SPRIMARYS 
EDUCATION 


OCTOBER 1905" 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING: COMPANY 


BOSTON ‘NEW YORK: CHICAGC 
AND PRANGSCO 
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TEACH THE CHILDREN THE 
ELEMENTS OF BUSINESS 


NORTHWESTERN EDU- 
CATIONAL TOY MONEY 


This set of coins and 
bills is the most attractive 
and natural of any toy 
money on the market. 
Coins are printed on heavy 
oak tag, squared for cutting 
readily. Each sheet con- 
tains 16 1c, 16 5e, 15 10c, 
9 25c, 5 50c, 4 $1.00, 
printed both sides. Each 
sheet contains $11.21. 
Price per set, 10 sheets, 25c; 
3 sets 70c; 5 sets $1.00. 

Toy money in bills. They represent the bills 
issued by the United States, printed on tough bond 
paper in two colors, making a very attractive bill. 
Set contains 20 1’s, 10 2’s, 20 5’s, 10 10’s, 6 20’s, 4 50’s, 
4 100’s, amounting to $960.00. Price per set, 20c; 


Combination price for one set of coins and bills 
aa ... $0.40 


N.W. DOMINO CARDS 


These 
@ & Double- 


Nine Dom- 


ino Cards 
are 34 x 6 
inches, and 
are printed 
on a good 
heavy ma- 
nila tag, in 
clear black 


type. They 

Each card 34 x 6 inches are very use- 

ful for home 

and school instruction in addition, subtraction, 


multiplication, and division. There are numerous 

interesting and educative games which may be 

played with these cards. 

Price, per set of 54 cards (wt. 10 oz.) 
Postage extra. 


$0.50 


N. W. BUSINESS GAME 


This outfit consists of 5 sheets of enins 
(amounting to about’ $60.00) in 520 indi- 
vidual coins;—15 one-dollar bills and 10 
five-dollar bills. 

The coins are printed on heavy tag 
board and can be cut out by the pupils 
themselves. 

The business blanks include one sheet 
of directions with suggestions for addi- 
tional possible variations. The package 
also includes: 

6 sheets of articles for grocery and dry- 
goods stores. 

6 sheets of order blanks. 

6 inventory sheets. 

6 sheets of credit memorandum blanks. 

6 sheets bought and paid blanks. 

6 sheets sold and received cash blanks. 

1 pad of checks. 

1 pad of receipt blanks. 

Sample sheet showing use of all blanks. 


This combination business game offers 
a fascinating exercise for Friday afternoon 
for the lower grades and an entertaining 
and valuable business training for the 
higher grades as well. 

The variations of the game are limitless 
and depend only upon the ingenuity of 
the teacher in developing or getting others 
to help her develop its possibilities. 

Properly handled it can be made intensely 
interesting as a game and genuinely valuable 


as an introduction to business methods 
and will furnish entertainment and _ busi- 
ness training through the grades. 


Northwestern School Supply Company 


Des Moines Minneapolis Farge 


A Letter from a Member of 
The Kindergarten Unit 
: January 25, 1921. 
Dear Miss Curtis: 

On December 22d we had a 
Christmas party for the mothers 
and children in the devastated vil- 
lage of Houplines. It seems to the 
Unit members that the children 
and people in our own United 
States, who made Christmas joy 
possible for the children here in 
six villages, should have the story, 
so I send this as typical of the 
others. 

When we arrived from Lille in 
the morning, we found a group of 
excited children waiting to show 
us the little tree which “Shad come 
in the night when we were all a- 
sleep.” During the morning we 
all decorated the little tree, and 
the children placed on it the gifts 
they had made for their mothers. 

While the children were home 
at noon, we placed a few shining 
surprise ornaments on the tree, 
and put the children’s gifts, 
wrapped in tissue paper, under it, 
and piled the attractive cornu- 
copias of candy on a table near-by. 

At 2.30 the mothers, every one 
of them, arrived, many of them 
with babies in arms or a tiny child 
by the hand. Our children told 
their stories, sang their songs, and 
played their games to a radiantly 
smiling audience. 

Then with many smiles the 
small children gave the presents 
which they had made for their 
mothers. Possessions are so few 
in these homes and the idea of the 
children making gifts was such an 
unexpected one to these mothers, 
that the little gifts brought the 
joy of a real surprise. But the 
children were even more overcome 
and overjoyed when they realized 
that Pere Noel had brought a real 
gift to each and every one. The 
picture of each child holding fast 
to a doll, a train, auto or cart, and 
still trying to find a free hand to 
reach up for the candy when of- 
fered was a blessed one to see. 
We know that toys are almost un- 
known in these Houplines homes 
as yet, for it has been hard work 
for the mothers to gather together 
the necessary household supplies 
and furnishings since their return 
as refugees. We know that only 
one little girl had ever owned a doll 
before, and here each little girl 


hugged to her heart a real baby 
doll, that could be dressed and un- 
dressed. 

In the early twilight of the 
December afternoon the children 
sang once more to the little tree, 
with its shining lights, Mon beau 
sapin, and then went with their 
mothers along the muddy roads to 
the places in which they live. 

As we went home in the star- 
light we felt sure that that little 
town of Houplines held a very 
precious Christmas memory, and 
we knew that we were carrying 
away with us a memory which we 
shall long remember. 

Very sincerely yours, 
HARRIET Dow. 

Kindergarten Unit Benefit 

A VERY successful matinee for 
the benefit of the Kindergarten 
Unit in France was given in Scot- 


tish Rite Hall, San _ Francisco, 
March 13. The sale of tickets 
and contributions amounted to 


$2,452, and in addition “friends of 
France” contributed $1,000. 

The benefit was sponsored by 
the Hon. J. Neltner, Consul Gen- 
eral of France, who*introduced as 
the first speaker Dr. William Pal- 
mer Lucas of the American Red 
Cross. Dr. Lucas has always been 
expecially interested in the Unit, 
and he told how it came into being. 
Mrs. Marcel E. Cerf related in 
French her observations of the 
Unit at work in the devastated re- 
gions of France, and several mov- 
ing pictures of the Unit and of the 
children at work and play were 
shown. 

Following this more serious part 
of the program, a children’s play 
was presented by the children of 
the elementary department of the 
San Francisco State Normal 
School. It was a charming little 
fantasy called The Lily of Florinda, 
in which fairies, singing flowers, 
dancing butterflies, a silver moon- 
beam, and a tiny mortal girl ap- 
pear. 

The allegory was written by 
Mrs. John J. Cuddy, and the mu- 
sic by Miss Mary Weaver McCau- 
ley. The attractive costumes 
were designed by Miss Pauline 
Peerson. 

The entertainment was endorsed 
by the Golden Gate Kindergarten 
Association, the Bay Region Kin- 
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dergarten Association, the Ameri- 
can Overseas League, and ‘The 
Friends of France,’’ who were de- 
lighted with the ‘success of the 
affair. A telegram of congratu- 
lation and appreciation from the 
High French Commission in the 
United States was read by M. 


Neltner. 


First Annual Meeting of Massa- 
chusetts State Association 


It was with much interest and 
enthusiasm that members of the 
Massachusetts State Kindergarten 
Association gathered for its first 
annual meeting, which proved most 
successful and inspiring. It was 
held on March 12 in one of the 
audience rooms of the State House 
at Boston, and, while the majority 
of those present were Boston kin- 
dergartners, there were a few other 
cities of the state represented. 
ts Miss Lillian B. Poor of Boston, 
president, welcomed the audience 
to this first meeting of a new asso- 
ciation, and called for the report 
of the meeting for organization 
which was held in March, 1920. 
In the absence of Miss Hazel Swan, 
secretary, the report was read by 
Miss Baker of Boston. The treas- 
urer’s report was given by Miss 
Edith C. Rice of Pittsfield. 

The Publicity Committee, un- 
der the leadership of Mrs. Edith 
Lesley Wolfard, has been active 
for several months past, and an 
interesting account of its efforts 
was presented by Mrs. Wolfard. 
One direct result, that of the open- 
ing of a kindergarten in Winthrop, 
was reported. © (This publicity re- 
port is printed in full.) 

Following the business of the 
meeting, Miss Poor introduced as 
the first speaker, Superintendent 
Thompson of the Boston Public 
Schools, who has always stood firm 
for the kindergarten. His subject 
was The Value of Kindergartens to 
the Citizens of Massachusetts, for, 
as Miss Poor said in introduction, 
‘‘we must prove to the general pub- 
lic that every child should be in 
kindergarten.” 

Mr. Thompson testified to his 
conviction that the kindergarten, 
is essential to education and gave 
his personal experience with his 
own children. He is quite sure 
that the old idea that chudren do 
not like to go to school is not true 


THE TEACHERS’ 
PRACTICE BOOK 


By Twenty>Authors of Special Note 


The Teachers’ Practice Book is a 
paper-bound 100-page (9 x 12) book of 
illustrated plans and helps that place 
the volume at the head of all similar 
publications. This compendium of good 
things, equal to an ordinary volume of 
400 pages, will be sent to you free of 
cost for prompt payment of inclosed 
bill for your subscription to The School 
Century. The book contains the fol- 
lowing: 


Monthly School Plans 


A primary feature of the Practice 
Book is its practical school plans for 
each month of the school year, from 
September to June, inclusive. Work 
relating to the seasons and special days 
isincluded. All plans are well illustrated 
and directions are given for working 
them out in your school. They have all 
been tried and found good. The plans 
will enliven your school work. 


Handicraft Exercises 


Included in the monthly plans is 
plenty of manual work for the grades, 
including cardboard work, paper folding, 
paper cutting, drawing, and wood work. 
The handicraft exercises are well illus- 
trated with full diagrams and directions 
for doing the work. 


Busy Work Calendars 


An unusual series of lessons in busy 
work and hand work for pupils in the 
primary grades is a series of busy work 
calendars with illustrations and instruc- 
tions for making them. Each calendar 
will serve for busy work throughout 
the month. There is one for each 
school month in the year. 


School Entertainment Programs 


There are sixteen pages (equal to 
forty-eight ordinary pages) of special 
day programs that have been used suc- 
cessfully. They include programs for 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, Lincoln Day, 
Washington Day, Longfellow Day, Arbor 
Day, Memorial Day, Flag Day, etc. 


Games for Schoolroom and Play- 
ground 


A variety of games suitable for the 
playground and for indoor exercises 
add to the practical value of the book. 


School Songs 


A number of the most popular school 
songs published in past years in The 
School Century are given with words 
and music. 


Language Stories 


Sixty short language stories for 
reproduction exercises in language teach- 
ing, prepared by a half dozen different 
authors good at writing language stories, 
are included in this department. 


American Author Studies 


This valuable department of the 
Practice Book includes_ biographical 
and literary studies, with portraits, 
of the leading American authors who 
have given to our country its classic 
literature. It is a valuable aid in 
teaching authors and their literature 
in the grades. The authors included 
are Irving, Bryant, Whittier, Hawthorne, 
Lowell, Longfellow, Holmes, Eugene 
Field, and James Whitcomb Riley. 


100 LARGE DOUBLE COLUMN PAGES, 9x12 


Mest Practical Book of Special Plans and Helps 
Ever Published 


PRICE, 60 CENTS THE COPY 


ADDRESS 


The School Century, 


Oak Park, Illinois 
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Bradley Quality Books 


For the Primary Teacher 


TELL ME ANOTHER STORY 
By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


‘“*‘An answer to the universal plea of child- 
hood’’—providing for children of three to eight 
years new stories of intense interest, based on a 
carefully considered plan to train the child to 
think. It is the first book to present stories in 
groups with contrasting treatment and conti- 
nuity of theme. 

‘‘Another Story’’—and still another—can be 
told to entertain and interest without diverting 
the train of thought. The first story appeals to 
the child’s knowledge founded on experience, 
the second to his reasoning powers, while the 
third is fanciful and is especially designed to 
stimulate the imagination. 

Cloth. 335 pages. Price, $2.00 


STORIES CHILDREN NEED 
By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


This book contains over fifty best stories for 
children, each adapted for the immediate use, 
without change, of the story teller. It is a graded 
collection, offering to e@ildren and parents a 
course in stories that will result in mental and 
moral training. It represents the best writing 
for children in stories by such authors as Tolstoi, 
Hawthorne, Dickens, Bjérnson, George Mac- 
Donald, Lewis Carroll, Raymond Alden and 
many others. 

Cloth. 


364 pages. Price, $2.00 


Milton Bradley Company 
PUBLISHERS 
Springfield - Massachusetts 


NDERWOOD Type- 
writer Company re- 
pairs and rents its own 

machines. If your Underwood 
needs: repairs, or you want to 
rent another Underwood, call 
up the people who made it 
and get the best service. 


Underwood Typewriter Co., Inc. 


282 Worthington Street 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Supplies 


We are the Southwestern dis- 
tributers of the Milton Bradley 
Company’s Kindergarten Sup- 
plies and carry a complete line 
of Kindergarten equipment. 118 
page catalogue mailed free on 
application. 


Hoover Brothers 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
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of the child in kindergarten today. 
He spoke especially of the value 
of the kindergarten as the first 
step in democracy, of the soften- 
ing influence of the kindergarten 
on the first grade, and emphasized 
very strongly his feeling that edu- 
cation is an investment, not mere- 
ly an expense, and that the teacher 
should endeavor to mold public 
opinion so that money will be 
spent as freely for education as for 
any other public investment for a 
better world. 

Hon. Payson Smith, State Com- 
missioner of Education, who was 
to have given the next address, 
was unable to be present, and his 
assistant in the Department of Ed- 
ucation, Mr. Burr F. Jones, Super- 
visor of State Elementary Educa- 
tion, spoke of the history of the 
kindergarten in Massachusetts, 
from its beginnings under Miss 
Elizabeth Peabody to the present 
time. He showed that the growth, 
while slow, has been steady and 
consistent with healthful develop- 
ment. The fact that kindergart- 
ners have received a larger in- 
crease in salaries than other 
teachers spoke for the appreciation 
of the state. He expressed his 
feeling that the kindergarten de- 
served a wider recognition in Mas- 
sachusetts, as this state ranks only 
ninth in kindergarten education. 
The project method as another 
name for kindergarten activities, 
the help of the kindergarten in 
Americanization and in character 
building, were dwelt upon, and Mr. 
Jones closed with an expression of 
his conviction that the kindergar- 
ten, under the leadership of this 
new state organization, was bound 
to win recognition in the state. 

As the closing speaker, Miss 
Lucy Wheelock of Boston, in her 
ever inspiring way, spoke on The 
Vision: Our Partin its Fulfillment. 
The vision of the kindergarten as 
a more important agency in the 
community, as a missionary into 
the homes, was eloquently pre- 
sented, and it was urged that every 
kindergartner should be a propa- 
gandist so that more kindergar- 
tens might be opened and extend 
their influence. With her usual 
beautiful spirit, Miss Wheelock 
urged the kindergartners to keep 
the kindergarten a real ‘‘garden’”’ 
in which the child grows into a 
good man as well as a good work- 


man, and not to lose those ele- 
ments which go to build up the 
fundamental things in life, the ele- 
ments of true culture. 

A song, written for the associa- 
tion by Miss Clara Ransom, was 
sung to the tune of an old college 
song. 

Following the meeting, the kin- 
dergartners held an enjoyable so- 
cial hour and tea at Hotel Belle- 
vue. 

The officers elected for the com- 
ing year were as follows: Presi- 
dent, Miss Lillian B. Poor; first 
vice-president, Mrs. Mary How- 
ard French; second vice-president, 
Miss Rachel A. Jones; recording 
secretary, Miss Elizabeth J. Baker; 
corresponding secretary and treas- 
urer, Miss Edith C. Rice; audi- 
tor, Miss J. Marguerite Adams. 


Song of the Massachusetts State 
Kindergarten Association 
Words by Clara Ransom 
(Old College Song) 
Do you see the children thronging? 
Do you hear their eager feet? 


In the Old World, in the New 
World, 


Do you hear their voices sweet? 


TUNE: 


Come and serve us and save us; 

Give us back what the Good God 
gave us; 

Ye who love little children, 

Unto you the children turn. 


And the Mothers, too, are calling 
For the bread we have to give 
Come and help us, come and show 
us ; 
How our little ones shall live. 


Come and serve them and save 
them, 

Give them back what the Good 
God gave them; 

They who lead the nation’s chil- 
dren 

Are the leaders of the world. 


Be this motto then emblazoned 
On our banner now unfurled: 
“They who nurture little children, 
Are the saviors of the world.”’ 


Come and serve us and save us, 
Give us back what the Good God 
; gave us; 

Ye who love little children 
Unto you the children turn. 


And the day is surely coming, 
May God speed it on its way, 

When the rulers of the nations 
Shall the children’s call obey. 


shall serve them and save 

them, 

Give them back what the Good 
God gave them; 

And led by the children 

Usher in a Golden Age. 


SA 


Report of Committee on Pub- 
licity in Massachusetts 

THE first meeting of the first 
committee appointed for Publicity 
work by the Massachusetts State 
Kindergarten Association, was 
held on Saturday, January 8, and 
the following plan was adopted: 

1. The division of the state in- 
to counties was taken as a working 
basis, and the first effort of the 
committee was to find some inter- 
ested person in each county who 
will represent the work of the com- 
mittee in her county, report on 
conditions, make suggestions as to 
the needs of her particular district, 
and in general further the work of 
the central committee. 

2. Two sets of cards have been 
printed and are being issued. The 
first set includes small member- 
ship cards of a size which may 
be used for filing, or compiling a 
card catalog of members. It 
states that the candidate for mem- 
bership is willing to join the asso- 
ciation as an indorsement of kin- 
dergarten extension and pay the 
annual dues of 25 cents. The 
second set of cards announces that 
a series of lectures will be given on 
the following subjects: Recent De- 
velopments in the Kindergarten; 
Kindergarten and Americanization; 
Kindergarten and First Grade; 
Kindergarten and Democracy; and 
that no charge will be made for 
these lectures beyond necessary 
traveling expenses. Copies. of 
both sets of cards may be ob- 
tained by applying to the Chair- 
man of the Publicity Committee. 

As a result of this printed an- 
nouncement, a number of requests 
for lectures have been made and 
lectures have been given before 
Parent-Teacher Associations, and 
women’s clubs in Boston-and neigh- 
boring towns; but more lecturers 
are needed, and it is impossible for 
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the committee to meet the de- 
mands that have been made for 
talks on kindergarten subjects. 
Members of the state association 
who are willing to lecture on any 
one, or more, of the above sub- 
jects, are earnestly requested to 
send their names to the chair- 
man of this committee. Lantern 
slides are available to illustrate 
these lectures. Many of these 
slides are colored and represent 
the children working and playing 
in the kindergarten, and out of 
doors. ‘The slides which show the 
children working freely in groups, 
planning and constructing a vil- 
lage with the large building blocks, 
are particularly successful. 

In February, a Child Welfare 
exhibit was held in Mechanics’ 
Hall, Boston, where posters, pho- 
tographs, kindergarten material, 
and children’s work were shown. 
Special emphasis was laid upon an 
exhibition of free work, such as 
drawings, paintings, and construc- 
tion work, which represented what 
the average child four years of age 
might accomplish unaided by the 
teacher. During the three days 
of the exhibit, kindergartners were 
in attendance to answer questions 
and distribute literature. They 
report that a good deal of interest 
was shown by the general public, 
and that many questions were 
asked. The committee feels that 
the exhibit was well worth the 
effort involved, and that it was 
able to materially advance the 
kindergarten cause. 

It is the opinion of the commit- 
tee, however, that kindergarten 
legislation is necessary, and the 
committee believes that a_ bill 
should be introduced into our leg- 
islature similar to the bill recently 
passed in California which pro- 
vides that upon the petition of the 
parents or guardians of not less 
than 25 children between the ages 
of four and six, the Board of Edu- 
cation shall establish and main- 
tain a kindergarten. Five states 
have passed favorable kindergar- 
ten laws, and eighteen states are 
making definite plans for progres- 
sive kindergarten legislation. Mas- 
sachusetts is far behind in kin- 
dergarten extension; it is not one 
of the five, nor one of the eighteen. 
We are awake, however, and ready 
for action. We need the co-oper- 
ation of all our friends and we 


Kindergarten 
Publications 


Experimental Studies in Kindergar- 
ten Education. Edited by Patty 
Smith Hill. 40 cents. 


The Psychology of Drawing. Imag- 
ination and Expression. Culture 
and Industry in Education. Re- 
prints of articles by John Dewey. 

20 cents. 


Kindergarten Record Cards. 3 cards. 
(Used in the Horace Mann Kinder- 
garten, New York City.) Devised 
by Patty Smith Hill. 

10 cents a set. 


Published by 


Bureau of Publications 


Teachers College 


NEW YORK CITY 
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dight Colors 
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Colors 


"Practical Box of Wax Crayons 
% That Always Secures Results 


Send for our new catalogue 
of school products 


The American Crayon Company 


Established 1835 


Sandusky, Ohio New York 


PRIMARY METHODS 


A course of forty lessons in Primary 
Methods, including Courses and Methods, 
Reading and How to Teach It, Nature 
Study, Busy Work, and Phonetics, taught 
by Dr. A. H. Campbell, Principal of our 


Norma] Department. 
We have helped hundreds of teachers 
secure more congenial positions and better 
DR. CAMPBELL, salaries. 


Principal 250-page catalogue free. Write te-day. 
The Home Correspondence School, Dept. 580, Springfield, Mass. 
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Educational 


Bradley's 


A complete line of the best materials available for 
educational purposes. 
Reading and Language Materials 
Number Work Supplies 
Water Colors and Crayons 
Drawing Materials and Art Supplies 
Books 
Kindergarten Materials 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


New York Philadelphia 
Chicage: Thomas Charies “o., Agts. 


9g 


CAMPBELL, 
catalogue tree. Write to-day. 
The Heme ne. School, Dept. 49, Springfield, Mass. 


PHOTO - ENGRAVING 


ARTISTIC anD MERCANTILE PURPOSES 
SPRINGFIELD 
PHOTO - ENGRAVING CO. 
3 Post Office Square, Springfield, Mass. 


Atlanta San Francisco 
Kansas City: Hoover Bros., Agts. 


KINDERGARTEN 


Readers of The Kindergarten and First 
Grade should know about our popular and 
successful Home Kindergarten Coarse ; also 
about the Course in Primary Methods which 
we offer under Dr. A. H. Campbell, 
Principal of our Normal Department. 

We have helped hundreds of teachers 
secure more congenial postions and better 


Used fn all the pubhe schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
most ail the Boards of Education 'n 
the principal cities, Send for ili- 
Ustrated catalog —— 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall, roll and revolving 
blackbo rda, slated cloth, black dia- 
Mond slating, book slates, erasers, 
crayons, crayon hold abe, @asels, 
Diack board p!ate fn s) 
pointers, stone slate 
etc. Manufactured only by the 
NEW TORE SILICATS BOOKSLATECO, 
90-23-34 Vesey St, 


Rew York, 


Kindergarten Supplies 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


CANADA 


Write for Catalogue 


The GEO. M. HENDRY Co.,Ltd. 


215 Victoria St. TORONTO, ONT. 


Home Study Courses | 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
ander professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
nell and leading colleges. 


Acedemic and Com- 


@ercial, Normal and Civil Service 
Preparation for College Teachers’ 
Civil Service Braminations. 
tree. Write to-day. 
TH HOME. ‘COR ESPONDENCE SCHOOL | 


Prof. 


must do our share toward provid- 
ing kindergartens for those four 
million children in our United 
States who are excluded from the 
pleasures and the benefits of a 
kindergarten 

The work of the committee has 
just begun; there is still much to 
do, but as a result of the many 
valuable suggestions given by our 
president, and the hearty co-oper- 
ation of the members of the com- 
mittee, we feel that a start in the 

right direction has been made. 

EpITH LESLEY WOLFARD, 
Chairman. 


CS Bs 


Legislation to Extend Early 
Education 
ACCORDING to the National Kin- 
dergarten Association, the follow- 
ing states are working for legisla- 
tion which makes it compulsory 
for school officials to establish kin- 
dergartens where a_ reasonable 


number of parents petition for 
them: 


Connecticut 
Delaware 
Georgia 
Illinois 

lowa 

Kansas (already passed) 
Missouri 
New Jersey 
New York 
Ohio 
Pennsylvania 
Tennessee 
Utah 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 

The kindergarten bill has just 
been introduced into the New 
York legislature for the third time. 
Four years ago this bill passed the 
Assembly unanimously, but was 
held up in the Senate because of 
the economic demands of the war. 
Last year it passed the Senate 
unanimously after a_ thorough 
hearing by the Finance Commit- 
tee. It was lost in the Assembly, 
however, by being buried in the 
Rules Committee during the jam 
at the closing: days of the 
sion. 

The bill has thus had the unique 
experience of passing both houses 
of the Legislature, but in different 
years. This year its friends hope 


ses- 


it will get through both the Senate 
and Assembly early enough so that 
no such accident as that of last 
year can prevent it from becoming 
a law. 

Kindergarten legislation, wher- 
ever it has been introduced, has 
the support of state organizations 
concerned with civic betterment 
and child welfare. In New York 
state it has the indorsement of the 
League of Women Voters, Federa- 
tion of Labor, Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs, Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations, 
United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Public Education Association, 
Woman's City Club, and Woman’s 
Municipal League. 


Kindergarten Bill Passed in 
Kansas 

A KINDERGARTEN bill, provid- 
ing for the establishment of kinder- 
gartens upon petition in Kansas 
cities of the first class, has been 
passed recently. The original bill 
asked for kindergartens upon peti- 
tion for all Kansas towns, but the 
kindergartners of the state feel 
that the present bill is a good 
start. 

Much credit is due to Mrs. June 
R. Chapman of Topeka for the 
passage of this bill, for she has 
worked hard for it for the past six 
years. 

The present law permits school 
boards to establish kindergartens 
at public expense when petition is 
made for them. Because some 
superintendents said that many 
boards would not have the money 
to meet the inevitable demand for 
kindergartens which is expected, a 
clause was inserted in the bill so 
that it does not take effect until 
September, 1921. 


Prominent Educators Empha- 
size the Kindergarten 
At the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the 


National Education 
held in Atlantic City, 


Association 
February 28 


YOUR EYES NEED MORE OF LOVING CARE 
than- your teeth. and with as much regularity. 
Don't let your eyes grow red, weak, and lusterless— 
keep them lubricated. Apply Murine Eye Remedy 
freely and enjoy good Eyes for a lifetime. No 
Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Ask urine Eye 
Remedy Co., Chicago, for Book of the Eye free. 
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By ACKBOARDS | 


The Kindergarten and First Grade 


to March 3, many of the speakers 


the | PENMANSHIP AND SPELLING COORDINATED 
sity for more attention to early Palmer Method Spellers 


ed ucatic ym. Present to the pupil for visualization all words in PHOTO-ENGRAVED PALMER METHOD 
A > thos -h ee he ki PENMANSHIP. There is a separate book for each grade. 
Among those who gave the in- ‘ Educators everywhere should investigate thoroly this plan of presenting to pupils for study in 
spelling, the words written in the most extensively taught penmanship style. 
dergarte n subject earnest consid- Because the words in the Palmer Method Spellers are all in Palmer Method Penmanshi they elim- 
. . . a LNs 2 inate the unnecessary process of changing the printed impression to the written expression. Words used have been carefully selected by 
eration in thei Tr ad d resses were well-known educators, having been tested in one of the largest and most progressive New York City Public Schools. 
. ° . ~ __ In Palmer Method Spellers for the intermediate and advanced grades are quotations in liberal quan- 
S uper! n tendent Ss f ran k B i ( or )} yer tities from well-known authors, all in photo-engraved Palmer Method Penmanship 
. Write our nearest office for 
of Seattle, David B. Corson of further information. — THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
Newark, H. S. Weet of Rochester, 30 Irving Place, New York City Pittock Building, Portland, Oregon 623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


and Randall J. Condon of Cincin- 
nati, all of whom spoke on the 
subject, Ideals and Accomplish- 


ments of the School System T Reere- | GIFTS For The LITTLE ONES 


tablished generally in the schools Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 

of these four cities. Boxes permet | a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or twe 
Superintendent Weet of Roches- “ae ‘Making and Bead ‘Stringing $0.70 
: Card Sewing, $0.70 

ter spoke at length of the impor- Crayon Work and Painting, $0.70 

tance of giving the child the best Cova. 

possible start, and explained how : SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 

the kindergarten makes for a Our Kindergarten Catalog, 14th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 

higher and finer type of citizen- E. STEIGER & CO. 49 Murray St. NEW YORK 

ship, and promotes Americaniza- Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 

tion. 


Superintendent Condon said 
that Cincinnati believes in provid- 
ing training for every child from , THE BEST PENCIL FOR KINDERGARTEN 
the kindergarten to the most ad- 
vanced technical classes, and re- AW 
gards the kindergarten as the basis, 
the indispensable foundation, for @ 


socialized education. Eagle No. 245. Alpha, medium large diameter, large black lead. 

The N ational Kindergarten As- It is important to know that this Pencil possesses several unique and indispensable qualities for kindergarten 
sociation, 8 West 40th Street, New and first year work, and is recommended by the leading supervisors. 
York City, is working for the EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


establishment of kindergartens | 79g East 13th Street New Yerk 
throughout the United States. WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


Portraits of Theodore Roosevelt 


THE American Defense Society, 
1133 Broadway, New York City, 
is giving to the public schools of 
America, free, a life-size portrait 
of the late Theodore Roosevelt. 
This portrait also bears Colonel 
Roosevelt’s last message to the 
American people, which was ad- 
dressed to the American Defense 
Society, and read at its meeting in 
the New York Hippodrome on 
January 5, 1919, only a few hours 
before Colonel Roosevelt's death. 
The Society believes there is no 
better way of spreading the gospel 
of true Americanism than by plac- 
ing in all public schools, and in as 
many other public places as possi- 
ble, this expression of a great 
American ideal. 

A new edition of 100,000 pic- 
tures has just been printed. The 
states of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Wy- 
oming, Michigan, and Minnesota 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY’S NEW HOME 


OUR BUILDING can be easily reached 
by any of the following routes: 


First:—Any street car going south on 
Wabash Avenue, to 23d Street, one block 
east, Indiana Avenue car to 23d Street, 
three blocks east. 


Second:—South Side elevated to 22d 
Street Station, five blocks east, half block 
south. 


Third:—Mllinois Central Railroad to 
22d Street Station, one block west, half 
block south. 


We are the exclusive distributers 
of The Milton Bradley Co.'s 
School Materials and Books—for 
the following states—lIllinois, Indi- 
ana, Kentucky, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, lowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
South Dakota, and North Dakota. 


l 
Send for complete catalogue 
Telephone Calumet 6127 
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better results are promised. 
future. 


have ordered a picture to be placed 
in every school. 


California Kindergartens 

A PROMINENT kindergartner of 
California states that the writer of 
an item in the February number 
of this magazine has claimed too 
much for the kindergartens of the 
state, in saying that by the pas- 
sage of an amendment last Novem- 
ber the kindergarten is made a 
part of the state school system. 
She says that although the kinder- 
garten is named as a part of the 
state system, it is still true that 
petitions are necessary for its es- 
tablishment, and the district tax 
must be levied for its support, 
thus making it a district school. 
No state money can be used for 
kindergarten support. 


A uist of helpful books dealing 
with some of the problems of reli- 
gious education has been issued by 
the Friends’ Select School, Phila- 
delphia. It does not claim to be 
a complete bibliography, but gives 
an excellent list under the head- 
ings General, The Family, Child 
Study and Psychology, Little Chil- 
dren, Stories and Story Telling, 
Boys and Girls, Prayer, Bible 
School and Meeting, Christianity 
and Quaker Ideals, Morals, M1scel- 
laneous, and The Bible and Its 
Teachings. 


SCHOOL OF ELEMENTARY 
AND HOME EDUCATION 


Formerly Chicago Kindergarten Institute 


1921 Summer School 


June 25th to July 30th 


Courses conducted by experts in Pre-Kin- 
dergarten, Kindergarten, and Elementary 
Training. Unlimited demand for experi- 
enced teachers. Ideal location forasummer 
in Chicago. Send for illustrated catalog. 


Registrar, 701 Rush Street, Chicago 


The Kindergarten and First Grade 


To Our Subscribers 


THE editors of this magazine beg the forgiveness of subscribers for the inconvenience caused 
by the late arrival of the magazine during the past months. 

A word of explanation may help to establish a better reputation, since the lateness has been 
entirely beyond the control of those responsible for the contents of the magazine. 

A local printers’ strike has hampered the company which prints the magazine to such an extent 
that they have been unable to do the work on time, but conditions are now more favorable and 


We ask your indulgence and assure you that we shall do our best to meet your needs in the 


Teachers 
Needed in the 
Southwest 


The Phoenix Teachers’ Agency 


TORRANCE McRUER, Manacer 
GLENDALE, ARIZONA, Box 117 


The agency of the Southwest for progressive teachers. Courteous 
attention given to all. Your own ability, plus the efficient service 
of this agency, will put you ahead. ENROLL NOW. 


High School Salaries, 
$1,500 to $3,000 
Grade Salaries, 
$1,200 to $2,000 


’ 25 East Jackson Boulevard 
ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENC CHICAGO 
36th Year. You want the best service and highest salaried position. 
are here with both. The Outlook for the teacher is interestingly told by 
an expert in our booklet, ‘‘Teaching As a Business.’’ Send for it. 
Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., NewYork; Symes Bidg., Denver, Colo.; Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 


We 


PRIMARY TEACHERS! COME T0 HEADQUARTERS! 


WRITE TODAY FOR ‘‘ THE ROAD TO GOOD POSITIONS” AND ENROLLMENT CARD 


—F ROLLMENT 
ROCKY MT TEACHERS UNEXCELLED SERVICE he 
AGENCY 


410 U.S.NarT. BANK BLDG. DENVER. COLO. 


OTHER OFFICES: 


PORTLAND, ORE. MINNEAPOLIS LOS ANGELES KANSAS CITY, MO. 

North W. Bank Bldg. Lumber Exchange Chamb.ofCom. CHICAGO 

WM. RUFFER, A.M., 

W. S. FRY, BS., Assistant Manager 

W. B. MOONEY, A.M., - Assistant Manager 
and Field Representative 


Manager 


LARGEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY IN THE WEST 


ALLIED TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 


H. R. SOPER, Proprietor 505 FIFTH AVE. (42d St.), NEW YORK 
“QUALITY & SERVICE” 
A Comprehensive Organization 
No Fee unless a Satisfactory Position is accepted. 
mailed on request. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
ROCHESTER, N.Y., 643 Park Avenue CHICAGO, ILL., 122 So. Michigan Ave. 
H. C. REEVES, Manager E. O. JONES Manager 


Registration form 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


‘SUMMER SESSION 


Practical Courses for Kindergarten and Primary Grade Teachers. 


Credit towards Diploma. 
Dormitories on College Grounds. Write the Registrar for Bulletin and Book of Views. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 


35th Year. Accredited. Box 125. 2944 MICHIGAN BLVD., CHICAGO. 


